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BLITBRATURB. 


DONALD AND LUCY. 
For the Albion. 
BY JAMES LINEN. 





‘* Awa wi’ sic havers, blithe Donald, awa, 

An’ talk na to me o’ your haudin sae braw ; 

For what gars ye think o’ a lassie like me, 

Wha has naething ye ken but a leal heart to gie ? 
Ye praise the red roses that bloom on m7 face, 
An’ tell me I look like an angel o’ grace ; 

But a heart that is pure is better than a’ 

For beauty’s a flower that sune withers awa,” 


« Come geck na me, Lucy, ye ken unco weel, 

Nae havers I tell ye, but speak as I feel ; 

I care na for tocher, I’ve gat rowth o’ gear, 

What mair need we want then, sweet Lucy my dear ? 
Oh! think na the beauty that blooms on the skin 
Could e’er blin’ my een to the jewel within; 

So, noo, winsome Lucy, come, come, e’er we part, 
An’ say that ye’ll gie me your hand an’ your heart.” 


She spak na a word, but looked dowie an’ wae: 
Her heart it was fu’, she had naething to say ; 
The gallant young Donald a clansman.o’ pride, 
Bore aff on his fleet steed his beautiful bride. 

The saft simmer gloamin’ was just setting in, 

An’ mantlin’ wi shadows the bleak Highland bin, 
When Murray, the flower o’ the Clan o’ that name, 
Reached safely wi’ Lucy his braw mountain hame. 





HYPATIA. 
(Continued from the Albion of 6th inst.) 
CHAPTER IV.—MIRIAM. 
” One morning in the same week, Hypatia’s favourite maid entered her 
chamber with a somewhat terrified face. 

** The old Jewess, madam—the hag who has been watching so often 
lately under the wall opposite.—She frightened us all out of our senses 
last evening peeping in. We all said she had the evil eye, if any one 
ever had-——” 

« Well, what of her ?” 

** She is below, madam, and will speak with you. 
for her; I have my amulet on. I hope you have?” 

** Silly girl! Those who bave been initiated as I have in the myste- 
ries of the gods, can defy spirits and command them. Do you suppose 
that the favourite of Pallas Athene will condescend to charms and ma- 
gic? Send her up.” 

The girl retreated, with a loox half of awe, half of doubt at the lofty 
ot woe ng of her mistress, and returned with old Miriam, keeping, 

owever, prudently behind her, in order to test as little as possible 
the power of her own amulet by avoiding the basilisk eye which had 
terrified her. 

Miriam came in, and advancing to the proud beauty, who remained 
seated, made an obeisance down to the very floor, without, however, 
taking her eyes for an instant off Hypatia’s face. 

Her countenance was haggard and bony, with broad sharp-cut lips, 
stamped with a strangely mingle 1 expression of strength and sensuality. 
But the feature about her which instantly fixed Hypatia’s attention, 
and from which she could not in spite of herself withdraw it, was the 
dry, glittering, coal-black eye which glared out from underneath the 
grey fringe of her swarthy brows, between black locks covered with 
gold coins. Hypatia could look at nothing but those eyes; and she red- 
dened, and grew all but unphilosophically angry, as she saw that the 
old woman intended her to look at them, and feel the strange power 
which she evidently wished them to exercise. 

After a moment’s silence, Miriam drew a letter from her bosom, and 
with a second low obeisance presented it. 

“From whom is this?” 

* Perhaps the letter itself will tell the beautiful lady, the discerning 
lady,” answered she, in a fawning, wheedling tone. ‘How should a 
poor old Jewess know great folks’s secrets ?” 

‘Great folks ?”?—— 

Hypatia looked at the seal which fixed a silk cord round the letter. 
It was Orestes’; and so was the hand-writing. . . . Strange, that he 
should have chosen such a messenger! What message could it be which 
Tequired such secresy ? 

She clapped her hands for the maid. ‘‘ Let this woman wait in the 
§nte-room.’’ Miriam glided out backwards, bowing as she went. As 
Hypatia looked up over the letter to see whether she was alone, she 
Caught a last glance of that eye still fixed upon her, and an expression 
it aaa face which made her, she knew not why, shudder and turn 

il, 

‘ ee that Tam! What can that witch be tome? But now for 

€ letter,” 

, . To the most noble and most beautiful, the mistress of philosophy, 

‘eloved of Athene, her pupil and slave sends greeting.” . . . 

jt My slave! and no name mentioned !” 

wi tere are those who consider that the favourite hen of Honorius, 

a bears the name of the Imperial City, would thrive better under 

pe feeder; and the Count of Africa has been despatched by himself 

o by the immortal gods to superintend for the present the poultry- 

Yard of the Cresars—at least during the absence of Adolf and Placidia. 
ip ire those also who consider that in his absence the Numidian 
- Might be prevailed on to become the yolk-fellow of the Egyptian 
roe ie ; and a farm which, ploughed by such a pair, should extend 
: ™ the upper cataract to the pillars of Hercules, might have charms 
— for a philosopher. But while the ploughman is without a nymph, 
withe ‘ais imperfect. What were Dionusos without his Ariadne, Ares 
mio out Aphrodite, Zeus without Here? Even Artemis has her Endy- 
wane Athene alone remains unwedded; but only because Hephiestus 
oun 00 rough a wooer. Such is not he whe now offers to the repre- 

rey of Athene the opportunity of sharing that which may be with 

oad elp of her wisdom, which without her is impossible, Phonanta 
hetoisin, Shall Eros, invincible for ages, be balked at last of the no- 

est game against which he ever drew his bow? ... . 

1a ypatia’s colour had faded a moment before under the withering 
Chace ef the old Jewess, it rose again swiftly enough, as she read line 
mes 7 of this strange epistle ; till at last, crushing it together in her 
one ‘ils beats - hurried into the adjoining library, where Theon sat 


“Father, do you know anything of this ? Look what Orestes has 


Not that I care 


¢ 


e 











dared to send me by the hands of some base Jewish witch!”—and she 
spread the letter before him, and stood impatient, her whole figure di- 
lated with pride and anger, as the old man read it slowly and carefully, 
and then looked up, apparently not ili-pleased with the contents. 

** What, father ?” asked she, half reproachfully. ‘* Do not you, too, 
feel the insult which has been put upon your daughter ?” 

**« My dear child,’”’ with a puzzled look, “ do you not see that he offers 

ou-——” 

‘‘I know what he offers me, father. The Empire of Africa. . . Iam 
to descend from the mountain-heights of science, from the contempla- 
tion of the unchangeable and the ineffable glories, into the foul fields 
and farm-yards of earthly practical life, and become a drudge among 
political chicanery, and the petty ambitions, and sins, and falsehoods 
of the earthly herd..... And the price which he offers me—me, the 
stainless—me, the virgin—me, the untamed,—is—his hand! Pallas 
Athene! dost thou not blush with thy child ?” 

* But, my child—my child,—an empire——”’ 

** Would the empire of the world restore my lost self-respect—my 
just pride? Would it save my cheek from blushes every time I recol- 
lected that I bore the hateful and degrading name of wife ?—The pro- 
perty, the puppet of a man?—Submitting to his pleasure, bearing his 
children, wearing myself out with all the nauseous cares of wifehood. 
—No longer able to glory in myself, pure and self-sustained, but forced 
by day and night to recollect that my very beauty is no longer the 
sacrament of Athene’s love for me, but the plaything of a man ;—and 
such a man as that! Luxurious, frivolous, heartless—courting my so- 
ciety, as he has done for years, only to pick up and turn to his own 
base earthly uses the scraps which fall from the festal table of the 
gods! I have encouraged him too much—vain fool that I have been! 
No, I wrong myself! It was only—I thought—I thought that by 
his being seen at our doors, the cause of the immortal gods would gain 
honour and strength in theeyes of the multitude. ‘ I have 
tried to feed the altars of heaven with earthly fuel. . . . . And 
this is my just reward! I will write to him this moment ;—return by 
the fitting messenger which he has sent, insult for insult!” 

‘*In the name of heaven, my daughter !—for your father’s sake !— 
for my sake! Hypatia!—my pride, my joy, my only hope !—have pity 
on my grey hairs!” 

And the poorold man flung himself at her feet, and clasped her knees 
imploringly 

Yenderly she lifted him up, and wound her long arms round him, 
and laid his head on her white shoulder, and her tears fell fast upon 
his grey hair; but her lip was firm and determined. 

‘* Think of my pride—my glory in your glory; think of me. . . . 
Not for myself! You know I never cared for myself!’’ sobbed out the 
old man. ‘* But to die seeing you empress!” 

** Unless I died first in child-bed, father, as many a woman dies who 
is weak enough to become a slave, and submit to tortures only fit for 
slaves,” 

** But—but—” said the old man, racking his bewildered brains for 
some argument far enough removed from nature and common sense to 
have an effect on the beautiful fanatic—** but the cause of the gods! 
What you might doforit! . . . . Remember Julian!” 

Hypatia’s arms dropped suddenly. Yes;it wastrue! The thought 
flashed across her mind with mingled delight andterror. . . . Vi- 
sions of hér childhood rose swift and thick—-temples—sacrifices—priest- 
hoods—colleges—museums! What might she not do? What mightshe 
not make Africa? Give her ten years of power, and the hated name 
of Christian might be forgotten, and Athene Polias, colossal in ivory 
and gold, watching in calm triumph over the harbours of a heathen 
Alexandra. ots But the price! 

And she hid her face in her hands, and bursting into bitter tears, 
walked slowly away into her own chamber, her whole body convulsed 
with the internal struggle. 

The old man looked after her, anxiously and perplexed, and then fol- 
lowed, hesitating. She was sitting at the table, her face buried in her 
hands. Hedid notdare todisturb her. In addition to all the affection, 
the wisdom, the glorious beauty, on which his old heart fed day by 
day, he believed her to be the possessor of those supernatural powers 
and favours, to which she so boldly laid claim. And he stood watching 
her in the doorway, praying in his heart to all gods and demons, prin- 
cipalities and powers, from Athene down to his daughter’s guardian 
spirit, to move a determination which he was too weak to gainsay, and 
yet too rational to approve. 

At last the struggle was over, and she looked up, clear, calm, and 
glorious again. 

‘It shall be. For the sake of the immortal gods—for the sake of 
art, and science, and learning, and philosophy. . It shall be. 
If the gods demand a victim, hereamI. If a second time in the his- 
tory of the ages the Grecian fleet cannot sail forth, conquering and ci- 
vilizing, without the sacrifice of a virgin, I give my throat to the 
knife. Father, call me no more Hypatia: call me Iphigenia!” 

*«* And me Agamemnon? ” asked the old man, attempting a faint jest 
through his tears of joy. ‘‘I dare say you think me a very cruel 
father ; but-——” 

‘* Spare me, father—I have spared you.” 

And she began to write her answer. : 

‘* I have accepted his offer—conditionally, that is. Andon whether 
he have courage or not to fulfil that condition depends Do not ask 
me what itis. While Cyril is leader of the Christian mob, it may be 
safer for you, my father, that you should be able to deny all knowledge 
of my answer. Be content. I have said this—that if he will do as you 
would have him do, I will do as you would have me do.” 

‘* Have you not been too rash? Have you not demanded of him 
something which, for the sake of public opinion, he dare not grant 
opealy, and yet which he may allow you to do for yourself when 
once— 

‘“‘IT have. If Iam to bea victim, the sacrificing priest shall at least 
be a man, and not a coward and ao time-server. If he believes this 
Christian faith, let him defend it against me, for either it or I shall 
perish. If he does not—as he does not—let him give up living in a lie, 
and taking on his lips blasphemies against the immortals, from which 
his heart and reason revolt!” 

And she clapped her hands again for the maid-servant, give her the 
letter silently, shut the doors of herchamber, and tried to resume her 
Commentary on Plotinus. Alas! what were all the wire-drawn dreams 
of metaphysics to her in that real and human struggle of the heart ? 
What availed it to define the process by which individual souls emana- 
ted from the universal one, while her own soul had, singly and on its 
own responsibility, to decide so terrible an act of will? or to write 
fine words with pen and ink about the immutability of the supreme 
Reason, while her own reason was left there to struggle for its life amid 4 
roaring, shoreless waste of doubts and darkness? Oh, how grand, and 
clear, and logical it had all looked half-an-hour ago! And how irre- 
fragably she had been deducing from it all, syllogism after syllogism, 
the non-existence of evil !—-how it was but a lower form of good, one 











of the countless products of the one great all-pervading mind which 


could not err or change, only so strange and recondite in its form as to 
excite antipathy in all minds but that of the philosopher, who learnt to 
see the stem which connected the apparently bitter fruit with the per- 
fect root from whence it sprung. Could she see the stem there ?—the 
connexion between the pure and supreme Reason, and hideous caresses 
of the debauched and cowardly Orestes? Was not that evil, pure, un- 
adulterate with any vein of good, past, present, or future? . . . . 

True, she might keep her spirit pure amid it all; she might sacrifice 
the base body, and ennoble the soul by the self-sacrifice... . . And 
yet would not that increase the borror, the agony, the evil of it—to 
her, at least, most real evil, not to be explained away—and yet the 
gods required it? Were they just, merciful in that? Was it like them, 
to torture her, their last unshaken votary ? Did they require it? Was 
it not required of them by some higher power, of whom they were 
the emanations, the tools, the puppets ?—and required of that higher 
power by some still higher one—some nameless, absolute destiny of 
which he, and she, and all heaven and earth, were but the victinis, 
dragged along in an inevitable vortex, helpless, hopeless, toward that 
for which each was meant? And she was meant for this! The thought 
was unbearable ; it turned her giddy. No! she would not! She would 
rebel! Like Prometheus, she would dare destiny, and brave its worst! 
And she sprang up to recal the letter. . . . Miriam was gone; and she 
threw herself on the floor, and wept bitterly. 

And her peace of mind would certainly not have been improved, could 
she have seen old Miriam hurry home with her letter to a dingy house 
in the Jews’ quarter, where it was unsealed, read, and sealed u 
with such marvellous skill, that no eye could have detected the change ; 
and finally, still less would she have been comforted could she have 
heard the conversation which was going on in a summer-room of 
Orestes’ palace, between that illustrious statesman and Raphael Aben 
Ezra, who were lying on two divans opposite each other, —- 
away, by a throw or two of dice, the anxious moments which delay 
her answer. 

‘Trays again! The devil is in you, Raphael !” 

‘I believe he is,” answered Rahpael, sweeping up the gold pieces . .~ 

“Ww will that old witch be back ?” 

** When she has read through your letter, and Hypatia’s answer. 

«* Read them ?” 

**Q@fcourse. You don’t fancy she is going to be fool enough to “> | 
am without knowing what it is? Don’t be angry ; she wont tell. 
She would give one of those two grave lights there, which she calls her 
eyes, to see the thing prosper.” 

“ Why?” 

‘« Your excellency will know when the letter comes. Here she is; I 
hear steps in the cloister. Now, one bet before they enter. I give you 








two to one she asks you to turn pagan.” 

** What in? Negro boys?” 

** Anything you like.” 

‘* Taken. Come in, slaves !” 

And Hypocorisma entered, pouting. 

“That Jewish fury is outside with a letter, and has the impudence 
to say she wont let me bring it in!” 

** Bring herin then. Quick!” 

**T wonder what [ am here for, if people have secrets that I am nat 
to know,” grumbled the spoilt youth. 

**Do you want a blue ribbon round those white sides of yours, you 
monkey ?” answered Orestes. ‘* Because if you do, the hippopotamus’ 
hide hangs ready ouiside.” 

**Let us make him kneel down here for a couple of hours and use 
his smooth back as a dice-board, said Raphael, ‘as you used to do te 
the girls in Armenia.” 

**Ah, you recollect that?—and how the pure-minded barbarian 
papas used to grumble, till I had to crucify one or two, eh? That was 
something like life! I love those out-of-the-way stations, where no- 
body asks questions: but here one might as well live among the monks 
in Nitria. Here comes Canidia! Ah, the answer? Hand it here, my 
q ueen of go-betweens !” 

Orestes read it,—and his countenance fell. 

** 7 have won ?” 

‘Out of the room, slaves! and no listening !” 

**T have won, then ?” 

Orestes tossed the letter across to him, and Raphael read— 

** The immortal gods accept no divided worsaip; and he who would 
command the counsels of their prophetess must remember, that they will 
vouchsafe to her no illumination till their lost honours be restored. 
If he who aspires to be the lord of Africa dare trample on the hatefal 
cross, aad restore the Cesareum to those, for whose worship it was 
built—if he dare proclaim aloud with his lips, and in his deeds, that 
contempt for novel and barbarous superstitions, which his taste 
and reason have already taught him, then he would prove himself one. 
with whom it were a glory to labour, to dare‘ to dieina gr :.i¢ 
But till then——” 

And so the letter ended. 

** What am I to do ?” 

*‘ Take her at her word.” : 

‘Good heavens! I shall be excommunicated ! And—and—what is to 
become of my soul ?” 

‘« What will become of it in any case, my most excellent lord?” am- 
swered Raphael, blandly. ; f 

«You mean—I know what you cursed Jews think will happen te 
every one but yourselves. But what would the world say? Ian apos- 
tate! Andin the face of Cyril and the populace! I darent’t, 1 tell 

ou!” 

‘No one asked your excellence to apostatize.” 

«Why, what? What did you say just now?” 

“‘T asked you te promise. It will not be the first time that promises 
before marriage have not exactly coincided with performance after- 
wards.” 

««] daren’t—that is, I won’t promise. I believe, no, this is some trap 
of your Jewish intrigue, just to make me commit myself against those 
Christians, whom you hate.” 

*«[ assure you, I despise all mankind far too profoundly to hate them. 
How disiaterested my advice was when I proposed this match to you, 
you never will know ; indeed, it would be boastful im me to tell you. 
But really you must make a little sacrifice to win this foolish girl. 
With all thedepth and daring of her intellect to help you, you might 
be a match for Romans, Byzantines, and Goths at once. And as for 
beauty—why, there is one dimple inside that wrist, just at the setting 
on of the darling little hand, worth all the other flesh and blood in 
Alexandria.” 

‘«« By Jove! you almire her so much, I suspect you must be in love 
with her yourself. Why don’t you marry her ?” Ili make you my prime 
minister, and then we shall have the use of her wits without the trouble 
of her fancies. By the twelve gods! If you marry her, and help me, 
I'll make you what you like!” 

Raphael rose and bowed to the earth. 

‘Your serene high-mightiness overwhelms me. ButI assure yous 
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that never having as yet cared for any one’s interest but my own, I 
eoshd net be cupestel ot my time of life, to devote myself to that of an- 
other, even though it were to yours.” 

*« Candid!” 

«*Exactly so; and moreover, 
eally, as well as theoretically, 
You com eer r 

-< $ ” 

cManstly 2; ond waiving the third argument, that she probably 
might not choose to marry me, I beg to rewark that it would not be 

per to allow the world to say, that I, the subject, had a wiser and 
Paiver wife than you, the ruler ; —_v a wife who had already re- 
fused 3 complimentary offer.” 

S Soest and aha hee mt me in good earnest ! I'll make her 
repent it! I was a fool to ask her atall! What's the use of having 

ards, if one can’t compel what one wants? Iffair means can't do 
it, foul shall? I'll send for her this moment.” 4 

«+ Most illustrious majesty—it will not succeed. You do not know 
that woman’s determination. Scourges and red-hot pincers will not 
shake her, alive; and dead, she will be of no use whatsoever to you, 
while she will be of great use to Cyril.?” 

“ How ?” Q 

« He will be most happy to make the whole story handle against 

ou, give out that she died a virgin-martyr, in defence of the most 
holy catholic and apostolic faith, get miracles worked at ber tomb, and 
pull your palace about your ears on the strength thereof.” — , 

« Cyril will hear of it anyhow : that’s another dilemma into which 

a have brought me, you intriguing rascal! Why this girl will be 
oer all over Alexandria that [ have offered her marriage, and that 
she has done herself the honour to refuse me !” 

«* She will be much too wise to do anything of the kind ; she has sense 
enough to know that if she did so, you would inform a Christian popu- 
Yace what conditions she offered you, and with all her contempt for the 
the burden of the flesh, she has no mind to be lightened of that pretty 
load by being torn in pieces by Christian monks: a very probable 
ending for her in any case, as she berself, in her melancholy moods, 

” 








whosoever I may marry will be practi- 
my private and peculiar property. . - 


** What will you have me do, then?” ‘igaey 
“Simply nothing. Let the prophetic spirit go out of her, as it will, 
in a day or two, and then—I know nothing of human nature, if she does 
not bate a little of her own price. Depend on it, for all her ineffabili- 
ties, and impassibilities, and all the rest of the seventh-heaven moon- 
shine at which we play here in Alexandria, a throne is far too pretty a 
bait for even Hypatia the Pythoness to refuse. Leave well alone is a 
good rule, but leave ill alone is a better. So now another bet before 
we part, and this time three to one. No nothing either way, and she 
to you of her own accord before a month is out. In Caucasian 
mules? Done? Be it so.” 
** Well you are the most charming counsellor for a poor perplexed 
devil of a Prefect! If I had but a private fortune like you, I could just 
take the money. and let the work do itself.” 


“Which is the true method of successful government. Your slave 


bids you farewell. Do not forget our bet. You dine with me to-mor- 
row 7” 


And Raphael bowed himself out. . 

As he left the Prefect’s door, he saw Miriam on the opposite side of 
the street, evidently watching for him. As soon as he saw him, she 
held her own side, without appearing to notice him, till he turned a cor- 
mer, and then crossing, caught him eagerly by the arm. 

** Does the fool dare ?” 

“* Who dare what ?”’ 

«You know what I mean. Do you suppose old Miriam carries letters 
without taking care to know what is inside them ? Will he apostatize ? 
Tell me. I am secret as the grave !” 

** The fool has found an old wormeaten rag of conscience somewhere 
in the corner of his heart, and dare not.” 

“Curse the coward! And such a plot as I had laid! I would have 
a#wept every Christian dog out of Africa within the year. What is 
the man afraid of ?” 

** Hell-fire.”’ 

** Why he will go there in any case the accursed Gentile !” 

** 80 | hinted to him, as delicately as I could; but like the rest of 
the world, he had a sort of partiality for getting thither by his own 

**Coward! And whom shall I get now? Oh, if that Pelagia had us 
much cunning in her whole body as Hypatia has in her little finger I 
seat her and her Goth upon the throne of the Cwsais. But ——” 

** But she has five senses, and just enough wit to use them, eh ?”’ 

** Don’t laugh at her for that, the darling! I do delight in her, after 
all. It warms even my old blood to see how thoroughly she knows her 
business, and how she enjoys it like a true daughter of Eve.”’ % 

* She has been your most successful pupil, certainly, mother. You 
may well be proud of her.” 7 

The old hag chuckled to herself awhile ; and then suddenly turning 
Raphael— ‘ 

** See here! I have a present for you ;’ and she pulled out a magni- 
ficent ring. ; 

“Why, mother, you are always giving me presents. 
month ago you sent me this poisoned dagger.”’ 

«Why not, eh ;—why not? Why should not Jew give to Jew? Take 
the old woman’s ring !” 

** What a glorious opal!” , 

** Ah, that is an opal, indeed! And the unspeakable name upon it ; 
just like Solomon’s cwn. Take it, I say! Whosoever wears that need 
never fear fire, steel, poison, or woman’s eye.” 

** Your own included, eh?” ‘ 

“Take it, [say !” and Miriam caught his hand, and forced the ring 
on his finger. ‘There! Now you’re safe. And now call me mother 
opeia. 1 like it. I don’t know why, but I like it. And—Raphael Aben- 

ra—don’t laugh at me, and call me witch and hag, as you often do 
I don’t care about it from any one else; I’m accustomed to it. But when 
you do it, I always long to stab you. That’s why I gave you the dag- 
ger. I used to wear it; and I was afraid I might be tempted to use it 
some day, when the thought came across me how handsome you'd 
look, and how quiet, when you were dead, and your soul up there 
so happy in Abraham’s bosom, watching all the Gentiles frying and 
pr for ever down below. Don’t laugh at me, I say; and don’t 
thwart me! I may make you the Emperor’s prime minister some day. I 
ean if I choose.” 

** Heaven forbid!” said Raphael laughing. 

* Don’t laugh, I cast your nativity last night, and I know you have 
mo cause to laugh. A great danger hangs over you, and a deep tempta- 
tion. And if you weather this storm, you may be chamberlain, prime 
minister, Emperor, if you will. And you shall be—by the four arch- 

els, you shall !” 
nd the old woman vanished down a by-lane, leaving Raphael utter- 
ly bewildered. 

** Moses and the »rophets! Does the old lady intend to marry me? 

‘What can there be in this very lazy and selfish personage who bears 
my name, to excite so romantic an affection ? Well, Raphae} Aben-Ezra, 
thou hast one more friend in the world beside Bran the bull-dog; and 
therefore one more trouble—seeing that friends always expect a due 
return of affection and good offices, and what not. I wonder whether 
the old lady has been getting into a scrape kidnapping, and wants my 
patronage to help her out of it Three-quarters of a mile of 
Toasting sun between me and home! . . . I must hire a gig, or a litter, 
or something, off the next stand . . . with a driver who has been eat- 
ing onions. . . . . and of course there is not a stand for the next half 
mile. Oh, divine ether! as Prometheus has it, and ye swift-winged 
breezes (I wish there were any here), when will it all be over? Three- 
and-thirty years have I endured already, of this Babel of knaves and 
fools ; and with this abominable good health of mine, which wont even 
help me with gout or indigestion, I am likely to have three-and-thirty 
years more of it I know nothing, and I care for nothing, and I 
expect nothing; and I actually can’t take the trouble to prick a hole in 
myself, and let the very small amount of wits, out to see something 
really worth seeing, and try its strength at something really worth 
doing—if, after all, the other side of the grave does not turn out to be 
—— stupid as this one. . . When will it be all over, and I in Abra- 
8 bosom—or any one else’s, provided it be not a woman’s ?” 


ree 


CHOICE SECRETS. 


** Light a room with spermaceti, and anoint your face with the same 
substance, aud you will seem to all beholders to have the head of a 
_~ whale upon your shoulders.” « When you would have men in 

house seem to be without heads; take yellow brimstone with oil, and 
put it in a lamp and light it, and set it in the midst amongst men, and 
you shall seea wonder.” These are two out of a large mass of facts 
which form s compact body of sacestral wisdom, They lie before us in 
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a venerable volume, whose grave froutispiece is adorned with the por- 
traitares of Alexis, Albertus Magnus, Dr. Reade, Raymond Lally, Dr. 
Harvey, Lord Bacon and Dr. John Weckir. John Weckir, Doctor in 
Physic, first compiled the book, and Dr. R. Read au ted and en- 
larged it. ‘ A like work never before was in the English tongue.” It 
was printed in the year 1661, for Simon Miller, at the Starre in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, and it is entitled, «Eighteen Books of the Secrets 
of Art and Nature, being the Summe and Substance of Naturall Philo- 
sophy, Methodically Digested.” The book is one of considerable size 
and pretension, written by wise doctors in the good old time, two hun- 
dred years ago. Let us not be conceited and harp ony on strings pro- 
vided to our fingers in the nineteenth century. For a few minutes, at 
least, it will not do us harm to get a little scientific information from 
cur ancestors. We shall glean, therefore, some random facts out of the 
harvest field of Doctors Mead and Weckir, selecting, of course, as most 
characteristic, those which our forefathers may call exclusively their 
own. 

The volume opens with scientific information on the subject of An- 
gels and Devils, including, of course, the fact that “ Witches kill chil- 
dren, and divers cattle, which we find by various experience, and by 
relation of others that are worthy to be believed. Butif you will say 
they are mere delusions of the Devil, whereby he makes foolish women 
mad that are entangled by him, that they believe they do those things 
which neither they nor the Devil can do; if we can so avoid it, we may 
as well deny anything else, be it never so evident.”—If you deny that, 
you may deny anything—is a phrase not yet dead. Applied two hun- 
dred years ago to the experience concerning witches, it has been indus- 
triously employed to the present day, and is employed still on behalf of 
agreat many fresh delusions. As for the gentleman, whom truth is said 
to shame, he claimed his distinct chapter in the minds of old physicians, 
because, as the book before us has it, he ‘‘can cause many diseases, of 
the reasons whereof we are ignorant. Also he can do this, or that; 
being subtile, he can pass easily through all parts of the body, which he 
can bind, pull back, or torment otherwise.” 

Passing on now, as we follow the march of high philosophy, to se- 
crets of the sun and moon; it may be worth while to understand, as 
our forefathers taught, that ‘it is easie to guess at the fortune of every 
year by the stars, if a man consider twelve, nineteen, eight, four, and 
thirty.” Somebody wants to know what luck he will have in 1853. 
Let him consider 1841 (twelve years back), let him consider 1834 
(nineteen years back), and, for the eight, four, thirty, let him look 
back to the years 1845, 1849, and 1823. Let him refleet on the nature 
of his fortune in each of those years, look up his old diaries, combine 
their results, and that will give him the character of his fate in 1853. 
Jupiter is somehow at the bottom of this, but we are too modern and 
ignorant to understand the author’s explanations. 

Among secrets concerning fire, are those two facts connected with 
spermaceti and brimstone already stated. Any one living in the coun- 
try, whom the croaking of the frogs may trouble of a night, will doubt- 
less be glad to hear ofa remedy: ‘Take the fat of a crocodile, and 
make it up with wax while in the sun, and make acandle of it, and 
light it in the place where frogs are, and when they see that, they will 
presently cease crying.” Where crocodile’s fat cannot be had, * the fat 
ofa dolphin” will do. Prescriptions abound, by the use of which men 
may appear to wear the heads of asses, horses, dogs, or to resemble ele- 
phants. There is a receipt also for making ‘‘a faire light, that the 
house may seem all full of serpents so long as the wick doth burn.” 
But we pass over these pleasant methods of illumination, simply re- 
marking, that if our wise ancestors were right, the volume now before 
us would procure a sudden fortune to the lessees of Vauxhall. By the 
use of some dozen kinds of cunningly prepared lamps, the Royal Gar- 
dens might in good faith be chronicled in its bills as a ‘‘scene of en- 
chantment.” At one turn of a walk, all visitors would show their 
heads, and at another, none; in another grove they would be elephants, 
and in another they would look like angels. The Rotunda might be 
lighted for a diabolical effect, and the Dark Walk illuminated brilliant- 
ly with dolphins’ fat, faneral cloth and Azimat, whose light makes 
everybody invisible. This, again, is no bad hint for a country tallow- 
chandler, who supplies light to the ladies of a solemn village, where 
he is annoyed by the neglect of any gaieties that would create large 
orders for composite or sperm: ‘‘ Jo make women rejoice mightily. 
Make candles of the fat of hares, and light them, and let them stand 
awhile in the middle where women are: they will not be so merry as 
to dance; yet sometimes that falls out also.” 

‘**It is a wonder that some report how that the tooth of a badger, or 
his left foot bound to a man’s right arm, will strengthen the memory.”’ 
Boys, who have lessons to learn, may like to know that fact; and 
teachers, who have idle pupils, must not flog, but feed them on cresses 








** Cresses eaten make a man industrious.” Young ladies, who believe 
in their ancestors, will thank us for repeating their opinion thac the 
use of a ring, which has lain for a certain time in a sparrow’s nest, will 
procure love. Nor need any dread the penalties of matrimony, since 
the man who carries with him a hartshorn ‘shall alwaies have peace 
with his wife :” and also, ‘‘ the heart of a male quail, carried by the 
man, and the heart of the female quail, by the woman, will cause that 
no quarrels can ever arise between them.” The man who carries a 
quail’s heart in his pocket may face his wife, and never have to feel his 
own heart quailing underneath his ribs. 

Old Parr dined probably upon serpents, not, as is commonly report- 
ed, upon pills. ‘It is known that stags renew their age by eating ser- 
pents; so the phcenix is restored by the nest of spices shee makes to 
burnin. The pelican hath the same virtue, whose right foot, if it be 
put under hot dung, after three months a pelican will be bred from it. 
Wherefore some physicians, with some confections, made of a viper and 
hellebore, and some of the flesh of these creatures, do promise to restore 
youth, and sometimes they doit.” If the Zoological Society has pro- 
per respect for our ancestors, they will not delay to sow a hot-bed with 
pelicans’ feet. Young shoots of pelican would be much more ap- 
propriate beside the gravel-walks than your mere vegetable pelargo- 
nium. 

In the way of practice of medicine, we moderns say that anything 
like scientific principles, on which one can depend, have only been at- 
tained in our own lifetime. ‘‘ Doctors differed,” and bumped against 
each other, only because all alike were feeling through the dark. In 
our own day there is light enough to keep doctors from differing very 
grossly,—gross difference springing generally more from the want of 
knowledge in an individual than in the profession generally, although 
there is yet a vast deal to be learned. In the first century, Asclepiades 
dubbed the medical system of Hippocrates, “a cold meditation of death.” 
Under Nero there arose a Dr. Thessalus, who taught that Nature was 
the guide to f.llow and obey in all diseases; and, therefore, under his 
system patients were simply to be liberally and rapidly supplied with 
everything they fancied. Paracelsus, in the sixteenth century, looked 
for a patient’s symptoms in the stars; so we must not be surprised if 
the ‘Secrets in Physic and Surgery,” published among the other se- 
crets in this volume now before us, contain odd information. Here is a 
nice cure for a quartan ague, which might tickle a patient’s stomach 
sooner than his fancy: ‘Seven wig-lice of the bed, wrapt in a great 
grape husk, and swallowed down alive before the fit.” Another cure 
is effected when the patient eats the paring of his nails and toes, min- 
gled with wax. There are many remedies against the Plague; but that 
one which is recommended as ** The Best Thing against the Plague,” 
is for a man to wash his mouth with vinegar before he goes out, drink- 
ing also a spoonful of the liquor; then to press his nose and stop his 
breath, so that “by the vapour and steam held in your mouth, the 
brain be moistened.” In the following prescription we believe entirely : 
“For Melancholy. It is no small remedy to cure melancholy, to rub 
your body all over with nettles.” 

Book Five contains secrets for beautifying the human body. The 
following receipt, which comes first, for giving people a substantial 
look, seems to be somewhat too efficacious to be often tried : ** To make 
men fat. If you mingle with the fat of a lizard, saltpetre and cummin 
and wheat meal, hens fatted with this meat will be so fat, that men that 
eat of them, will eat until they burst.” A degree of fatness in hens 
equal to this will never be communicated by our degenerate modern 
agriculturists. For the hair-dyes, favoured by our forefathers, we 
cannot, however, say much, for we must differ in taste very decidedly. 
Recipes are given for obtaining, not only black, but white hair, yellow 
hair, red hair, and “To make your hair seem GREEN.” Nobody in 
these days will use a course of the distilled water of capers to make his 
hair look like a meadow ; and even, if anybody among us, too fastidi- 
ous as we now are, wanted yellow hair, we do not think that he would 
consent to rub into his head for that purpose honey and the yolk of 
eggs. There are also in this part of the work some ungallant recom- 
mendations of substances, which a man may chew in order that, pre- 
sently breathing near @ lady’s cheek, he may discolour it, and to detect 
her artifice, if she should happen to be painted. Among “ secrets for 
beautifying the body,” we cannot but think this also indicative of an 
odd taste: “If you would change the colour of your children’s eyes, 
you shall do it thus: with the ashes of the smali nut shells, with oil 














you must anoint the forepart of their head: will make the whites of 
children’s eyes black ; po 1r orren !"’ 

Concerning wine, it is worth knowing, that to cure a man of drunk. 
enness, you should put eels intohis wine. Delightfal dreams will visit 
the couch of him who has eaten moderately, for supper, of a horse’s 
tongue, and taken balm for salad. This is ‘“* A means to make a man 
sleep sweetly,” which we recommend to the attention of all restless 
people, who havejproper faith in their forefathers. As we have passed 
over a good many pages, and come to the ‘‘secrets of asses,” we may 
i down, 2 propos to nothing, that “If an ass have a stone bound to 

is tail he cannot bray.” 

The following may be tried in s few months by ladies in the conntry, 
who rise early on @ fine spring morning; they may thus earn the de- 
light of exhibiting to their friends one of the prettiest balloon ascentg 
that anybody can conceive: ‘In May, fill an egg-shell with May-dew, 
and set it in the hot sun at noonday, and the sun will drawit up.” 

The secrets of gardening, known to our forefathers, annihilate al] 
claim in Sir Joseph Paxton to the commonest consideration. They 
taught how to get blue roses by manuring with indigo, or green roseg 
by digging verdigris about the roots. They taught the whole art of 
perfuming fruit, by steeping the seed of the future tree in oil of spike, 
or rosewater and musk. If, say oar ancestors, you would have peaches, 
plums, or cherries without any stone, you have only, when the tree ig 
& twig, to pick out all the pith before you setit. To get your filbert 
trees to bear you fruit all kernel, you have only to crack a nut, and 
sow the kernel only, covered with a little wool. And very much more 
marvellous, in the annals of gardening, is the receipt for getting peach 
trees that bear fruit covered with inscriptions: ‘* When you have eaten 
the peach, steep the stone two or three days in water, and open it 
gently, and take the kernel out of vt (/) and write something within the 
shell with an iron graver, what you please, yet not too deep, then 
wrap it in paper and set it; whatever you write in the shell, you shall 
find written in the fruit.” Such shrewd things mingled with the more 
ordinary knowledge of our ancestors upon affairs of gardening. 

It will be seen that for many of these ‘* facts” there was a ‘‘ reason” 
close at hand. Our forefathers were wise enough to know that every- 
thing required properly accounting for. Thus, for example, in ‘ the 
Secrets of Metals: ”’—** Some report that a candle lighted of man’s fat, 
and brought to the place where the treasures are hid, will discover 
them with the noise; and when it is near them it will goout. If this 
be true it arises from sympathy : for fat is made of blood, and blood is 
the seat of the soul and spirits,and both these are held by the desire of 
silver and gold, so long as a man lives; and therefore they trouble the 
blood ; so here is sympathy.” ’ 

If a man would prevent hail from coming down, he is to walk about 
his garden, with a crocodile—stuffed, of course—and hang it up in the 
middle. Pieces of the skin of a hippopotamus, wherever they are bu- 
ried, keep off storms. A thunder storm also can be put to rout by firing 
cannons at it; ‘‘ for by the force of the sound moving the air, the ex- 
halations are driven upward.”—(In the same way, the plague was 
said to yield before a cannonade.)—'* Some who observe hail coming 
on, bring a huge looking glass, and observe the lergeness of the cloud, 
and by that remedy,— whether objected against, or despised by it, or it 
is displeased with it; or whether, being doubled, it gives way to the 
other,” (in some way or other one must find out a reason,) ‘* they sud- 
denly turn it off and remove it.” An owl stuck upin the fields, with 
his wings spread, served also as a scarecrow to the tempest. As light- 
ning conductor on a roof, it was thought wise to put an eg¢-shell, out 
of which a chicken had been hatched on Ascension day. Thunder- 
bolt stones were said to sweat during a storm, which was not thought 
a@ more wonderful * fact,” than the perspiration streaming out of glass 
windows ‘‘in winter when the stove is hot.” Our ancestors were far 
too wise to be surprised at anything. 

Secrets of alchemy, magic, and astrology are, of course, very pro- 
found: we pass over these and many more: among secrets of cookery 
we pause, shuddering. Whipping young pigs to death, to make them 
tender eating, used to be quite bad enough; and some of our own bid- 
den devices in the meat trade are, even now, equally revolting; but 
here we meet with a device of the wise ancestors, which may, per- 
haps, stand at the head of all culinary horrors. Remembering that 
these cooks were also apt at roasting men, we will inflict this illustra- 
tion on our readers:—** To roast a Goose alive. Let it be a duck or 
goose, or some such lively creature; but a goose is best of all for this 
purpose; leaving his neck, pull off all the feather from his body; then 
make a fire round about him, not too wide, for that will not roast him : 
within the place set here and there small pots full of water, with salt 
and honey mixed therewith, and let there be dishes set full of roasted 
apples, and cut in pieces in the dish, and let the goose be basted with 
butter all over, and larded to make him better meat, and he may roast 
the better; put fire to it; do not make too much haste, when he be- 
= to roast, walking about, and striving to fly away; the fire stops 

im in, and he will fall to drink water to quench his thirst; this will 
cool his heart, and the other parts of his body, and, by this medica- 
ment, he looseneth his belly and grows empty. And when he roast- 
eth aud consumes inwardly, always wet his head and heart with a wet 
sponge: but when you see him run madding and stumble, his heart 
wants moisture, take him away, set him before your guests, and he will 
cry as you cut off any part from him, and will be almost eaten up be- 
fore he be dead: it is very pleasant to behold.” 

Degenerate moderns would most certainly be unable to enjoy such 
hospitality, and would be cured as thoroughly of any appetite as if 
their host had employed another of the secrets of our ancestors — 
** That guests may not eat at table, do this: You must have a needle 
that dead people are often sewed up in their winding sheet ; and at be- 
ginning of supper secretly stick this under the table ; this will hinder 
the guests from eating, that they will rather be weary to sit, than de- 
sirous to eat: take it away when you have laughed at them awhile.”’ 

Take it away, we must say ‘now to the old book. As we have said, 
our specimens, drawn from an immense mass of the same kind, do not 
represent the sole character of the volume. It states, also, a very 
large number of facts, confirmed and explained in the present day, be. 
ing a fair transcript of the average standard of opinion among learned 
doctors upon & great number of things. Have we not made a little pro- 
gress since those old times, and would it be a pleasant thing to get 
them back again? Tocome home to every man’s breakfast table, we 
may ask the public to decide between the coffee now made, and the cof- 
fee of the old times. In a somewhat expensive book, addressed only 
to wealthy readers, Drs. Read and Weckir disclose this secret of good 
coffee, for the ladies and gentlemen of 1660 :—‘* Take the berry, put it 
in a tin pudding pan, and when the bread hath been in the oven about 
half an hour, put in your coffee; there let it stand till you draw your 
bread ; then beat it in and sift it; mix it thus: first boyl your water 
about half an hour; to every quart of water putin a spoonful of the 
pouder of coffee; then let it boyl one third away ; clear it off from the 
setlings, and the next day put fresh water ; and so add every day fresh 
water, so long as any setlings remain. Often tryed.” 


THE LOSING GAME. 


[The following story is by no means a piece of mere invention. The principal 
points were narrated to me by a very intelligent young North Sea fisherman, who 
had frequently heard the legend from a grizzled old sailor on board the smack in 
which he was an apprentice. The veteran used to tell the story as having hap- 
pened to himself ; and he had told it so often, that he firmly believed it, and used 
to get into a passion when any of the crew dared to doubt or laugh. 1 have, of 
course, licked the rough outlines of the story or anecdote into something like 
shape ; but the main incidents are repeated to this day by the sailors of the “ Bark- 
ing Fleet,” as the squadron of handsome smacks are called, which, hailing from 
the town of Barking, in Essex, pursue the toilsome task. in all seasons, and almost 
in all weathers, of supplying the London market with North-Sea turbot, soles, and 
cod. The story is told in the first person, as Dick Hatch himself might have 
narrated it. | 

Nigh forty years ago, mates, when I was as young and supple as the 
boy Bill, there—though I was older than him by some years—I was 
serving my apprenticeship to the trade aboard the sloop Lively /Van. 
There were not such big vessels in the trade then, mates, as now; but 
they were tight craft, and manned by light fellows; and they did their 
work as well as the primest clipper of the Barking Fleet. Well, the 
Lively Nan was about the quickest and most weatherly of the whole 
fleet ; and she had a great name for making the quickest runs between 
the fishing grounds and the river. But it wasn’t owing so much to 
the qualities of the smack, as to the seamanship of the skipper. A 
prime sailor he was, surely. There wasn’t another man sailed out of 
the River Thames who could handle a smack like Bob Goss. When 
he took the tiller, somehow the craft seemed to know it, and bobbed 
up half a point nearer to the wind; and when we were running free 
with the main sheet eased off, and the foresail shivering, her wake 
would be as straight as her mast; only, he was a rare fellow for carry- 
ing on, was old Captain Goss! We would be staggering under a whole 
main-sail, when the other smacks had three reefs in theirs; and it was 
odds but we had one line of reef- points triced up, when our neighbours 
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storm-jib. He worked 


—————— 
would be going at it under storm-trysail and dat whele- 


i hard, he did, old Captain Goss. Sweet, 
pe “°* a te she was—for she would rise to any sea, like 48 com- 
vortable as a duck—Old Goss all but drove her under. Dry jackets 
pe : scarce on board the Lively Nan. If there was as much wind 
vat ing as would whirl round the rusty old vane on the topmast head, 
¢ Caett on, carry on!” was always the captain’s cry; and away we 

ald bowl, half-a-dozen of the lee streaks of the deck under water. 
well mates, Old Goss was a prime sailor; but he was a strange sort 
’ To see him in a passion, was sumething you wouldn’t forget 


of man. , , t havi 
: - and you wouldn’t have known him long without having 
ie 9 aie Most of us can swear a bit now and then; but you ought 


‘aptain Goss! He used even to frighten the old salts, 
. Pepe teye: in their mouths from ierilion till night. He 
Oe ea than the worst madman in Bedlam when his blood was up; 
= the strong, bold men of the crew used to cower before him 
aad ore i ittle, maimed 
‘ke ag the cabin- boy. And yet, mates, he was but a little, 
e and more than sixty years old. He had a regular monkey-face ; 
poate saw one like it—brown, and all over puckers, and working and 
in hing, like the sea where the tide-currents meet. He had but one 
ange he wore a big black patch over the place where the other had 
ut that one eye, mates, would screw into you like a gimlet. 
ain Goss was more than fifty when he came down to Bark- 
ught the Lively Van, and made a carrier* of her; and no- 
iy knew who he was, or where he came from. There was an old 
os ‘at Barking then, and I have heard say that its ruins are there 
beast The boys said that Guy Fawkes—him they burn every 5th of No- 
ot perused to live there; and the story went that it was haunted, 

ps that there Was one room, the door of which always stood ajar, and 
pa ly could either open or shut it. Well, mates, Old Captain Goss 
= “at the sort of man to care much about Guy Fawkeses or goblins ; 
po hires 2 room in this old house—precious cheap he got it!—~and 
po bow he was ashore, you could see a light in it all night; and if you 
wont nent, you might listen to Old Goss singing roaring songs about 
the brisk boys of the Spanish main, and yelling and buzzaing to him- 
celf, and drinking what he called his five-water grog. Five-water 
grog, mates—that was one of his jokes. It was rum made hot on the 
fre; and he could drink it scalding and never wink; and he would 
drink it till he got reg’lar wild. He was never right-down drunk, but 
‘ust wild, like a savage beast! And then he would jump up, and 
wnake-believe he was fighting, and holler out to give it to the Spanish 
dogs, and that there were lots of doubloons below. I’ve gone myself 
with other youngsters, to listen at the door; and once when he was in 
the fit, yelling and singing, and laughing and swearing, all at once, 
I'm jiggered if he didn’t out with a brace of old brass-mounted ship’s 
pistols, and fire them right and left in the air, so that we cut and run 
a deal faster than we came. Of course the report soon got about that 
Captain Goss was an old pirate, or at the best an old bucaneer; and 
the Barking folks used to tell how many crews he had made walk the 
plank, and how there was bloodmarks on his hands, which he used to 
try to cover with tar. But no one dared to say a word of this to him; 
and as he was a prime sailor, and even kind after his fashion, when he 
had taken first a reg’lar quantity of his five-water grog, he never 
wanted hands. At sea, he was often wild enough with liquor; but he 
no sooner put his hand on the tiller, than he seemed all right; and the 
Lively Nan walked through it like smoke I’m jiggered, mates, if that 
old fellow couldn’t sail a ship asleep or awake, drunk or sober, dead or 
alive. 

Well, then, such was my old captain, Bobby Goss; and now I'll tell 
you what happened to him. One evening, in the autumn-time, and 

just when we were beginning to look out for the equinoctials, the 
Lively Nan was lying with her anchor a-peak—for we didn’t mean to 
stay long—in Yarmouth Roads. There were three men on board, and 
one boy with myself; they called him Lawrence. I forget his other 
name, for I aint seen him for many a year. Well, the men had all 
turned in for’ards, and we two were left to wait for the captain, who 
had gone ashore; and after he came back, to take our spells at an an- 
chor-watch till daylight, when we were to trip, and be off to the Dog- 
ger. The weather was near a dead calm, and warm for the time of 
year. The Live?y Wun was lying with her gaff hoisted half-way and 
the peak settled down, so that we mightn’t lose any time in setting the 
sail in the morning; and Lawrence and I were lying in the fo’castle, 
with our pipes in our mouths, watching the shore, to see if the captain 
was coming oif, and seeing the sun go down over the sand hills and the 
steeples and the wind-mills of Yarmouth. There were’nt many vessels 
in the Roads; but the Yarmouth galleys, that go dodging about among 
the sands, were stretching in for the beach with the last puff of the 
evening breeze; and the herring-boats could be seen going off to their 
ground like specks out upon the sea. Then presently it got dark, and 
the town-lights of Yarmouth came sparkling out, the harbour light the 
biggest, and away to the souvth’ard, the Lowstofft Light-house. But, 
after all, there aint much amusement in watching lights, and we both 
of us wanted to turn in; but till the captain came, there was no warm 
blankets for either. So we got wondering what Old Goss was doing at 
Yarmouth, and what was keeping him, and whether he’d come aboard 
drunk or sober, and whether he'd blow us up, and whether he'd rope’s- 
end us, which was as likely as not, or perhaps more. Well, so hour 
after hour passed, and the night was so calm we could hear the chimes 
of the Yarmouth cloeks, and the water going lap-lap against the sides 
of the Live/y Van, and the rudder going cheep-cheep as the sway of 
the sea stirred it. At last, says Lawrence; ‘It’s reg’lar dull here; 
let’s go below.” 
. es nag the use ?”’ says I: ‘‘ there’s no light, and the hands are all 
iast as eep.” 

“No,” says he; ‘*to the captain’s cabin I mean. There’s a lamp 
there; and we can hear the oars of the boat, and be on deck again, and 
no one the wiser.” 

Well, mates, I had some curiosity to get a glimpse of the captain’s 
cabin, where I very seldom went, and never stayed long: so down we 
Went, lighted up the lamp, and looked about us. There wasn’t much, 
however, to see. It was a black little hole, with a brass stove and 
s0cxers, and a couple of berths, larboard and starboard, and a small 
picture of a fore-and-aft rigged schooner, very low in the water, and 
looking a teg’lar clipper; and no name to her. Well, mates, all at 
once | caught sight of a pack of cards lying ona locker. ‘ Here’s a 
bito’ fun,” says I; “ Lawry, let's have a game;” and he agreed. So 
down we sat, and began to play ‘“‘ put.” A precious greasy old lot of 
cards they were; and so many dirt-spots on them, that it required a 
fellow with sharp eyes to make out the dirt from the Clubs and Spades. 
However, we got on somehow. When one was ready to play, he 

<nocked the table with his kuuckles, as a signal to the other; and for 

ours and hours we shuffled and dealt and knocked until it was late in 
the night, which I ought to have told you was Saturday night. At 

‘st, Just as we ended a game, and when we were listening if a boat 
bey coming, before beginning another, we heard the Yarmouth clocks 
ting twelve, 

a Put up the cards,” says Lawrence; ‘I'll not play more.” 
why not 2” says I. 

jy, because,” says he, and he stammered a little—** because it’s Sun- 

bet mates, I had forgotten all my notions of that kind, and so I 
Be. athim. But it was no use. 
chan ems” says he, “that plays cards on a Sunday, runs a double 
7 ¢ Of death on Monday.” 

ee had told him this, and so he refused out-and-out to go 

Mate ell,” says I, ‘I ain’t afraid, and I'd play if I had a partner.” 
out of m: the cards were lying in a pack, and the words were hardly 
Upon the mouth, before they slipped down, and spread themselves out 
«Op .° table! Lawrence gave a loud screech, and jumped up. 

companion: he, ‘‘it’s the Old Un with us in the cabin!” and up the 
Qs we oa he tumbled, and [ at his heels; and rushed for’ard as hard 
the ann pelt, and cuddled under the foresail—which was lying on 

“Tt ~—all trembling and shaking, and our teeth chattering. 

« me you what it would be,” says Lawrence. 

Jen oe ere cards awe says I, ‘on a Sunday !”” 
Van, ahoy miaute we heard oars, and then a hail: “The Lively 
Wasn't A It was Old Goss’s voice, and it was so thick, we knew he 

b+ nag So we slunk out, all trembling and clinging to each 

afraid to one 7h Swans ep the cabin skylight, but we were 
and sure enon .ve. uti Ne idn’t look, we could not help hearing ; 
ody was im gh there was the rap of knuckles on the table, as if Some- 
dead than mas that his partner didn’t pla we Well, we were more 
tumbled u the bg rd captain came alongside in & shore-boat, and 
them. Heed ¥ e,a a the boatmen for the price he had to pay 

“Now, th ® lantern aud noticed the state we were in at once. 
standing grinnin says he, ‘‘ you couple of young swabs, what are ye 

g there for, like powder-monkeys in the aguer ? What’s 





* Th , 
catled Seartienn to convey the fish from the traulers to the Thames are 


come over you, ye twin pair of snivelling Molly Coddles?” We looked 
at each other, but we were afraid to speak. ‘ What is it ?” he roared 
again, ‘or I’ll make your back as hot asa roasted pig’s!” And on 
this, Lawrence reg'larly blubbered out: * The devil, sir; the devil is 
in the cabin playing at double dummy ‘ put !’” 
You should have heard Old Goss’s laugh at this They might have 
heardit ashore at Yarmouth. Just as it stopped, the sound of the 
knuckles came up through the skylight. 
** Who’s below ?” says the captain. 
** No one,’’ says I. 
** But Davy Jones,” says Lawrence. 
* Then,” ssys the captain, with an oath that was enough to split the 
mast, ‘I'll play with him! It’s not been the first time, and it mayn’t 
be the last. Go for’ard, you beggars’ brats, and don’t disturb us ;” 
and he went down the companion. 
But wedid not go for’ard. No; we stretched ourselves on the deck, 
and peeped down the skylight. We could only see faintly, but we did 
see the captain sitting, holding his hand of cards, and another hand 
opposite, all spread out, but no fingers holding it, and no man behind 
it. There was a rap on the table, and I am sure it was not the captain 
that strack it. 
“ Very well,” says he; “ wait till I’ve thought. You’re so confounded 
sharp.” 
Then he played, and there was a dark shadow on the table—we did 
not know what, but it made our hair stand on end. 
** Play fair, Old Un!” saysthecaptain. ‘ Theregoes king of trumps. 
Ha! that’s whatI thought! Of course, the devil’s own luck—it’s a 
proverb. Well, never say die. There!’ and he played again. 
But we could stand it no longer. We scrambled to our legs, and the 
next minute we were down in fo’castle, rousing the men. They were 
sleepy enough, you may be bound; but we almost lugged them out of 
the baneadate. ‘Turn out, turn out, shipmates, for God’s-sake: the 
devil’s aboard this ship, and he’s playing cards with the captain in the 
cabin.” At first, mates, the hands thought we had gone mad; but we 
both of us told in a breath what we had seen; and so in a minute or 
two we all went aft, creeping like cats along the deck. But there was 
no need. We heard Old Goss’s voice raging like a fury. 
** You’rea cheat, Old Un,” he was yellingout. ‘* You cheat all man- 
kind: you’ve cheated me. Come, play; double or quits on the first 
turn-up. What’sthat? Nine of Spades! Seven of Spades! What! 
no trumps? I say, don’t you mind the old craft under the line? That’s 
her opposite you; so, play away.” 
** Mates,” says an old salt—his name was Bartholomew Cook— 
‘* mates,” says he, ‘* this is a doomed ship, and I won’t ship for another 
yv’ > e.”’ 
1 Nor I;’”’ “nor I,” says several, as we crept along. 
‘*He’s only mad with drink,’ whispered the mate. 
water grog.” 
‘‘Ig it?’ said Bartholomew. ‘‘ Look down there!” 
The men crept to the skylight, and peeped; and so didI. What we 
saw, not a man forgot the longest day he lived. The captain was deal- 
ing the cards furiously ; his face working and swelling ; his hair brist- 
ling up; his good eye gleaming, and the patch off the other, the blind 
one, which was shining, too, as it were, like a rotten oyster in the 
dark. 
‘* Play!” roars Goss at last ; and then he paused, as if he was think- 
ing of his next card. The table was rapped. He played; and then 
quick and furious the cards came down; the captain all the while rav- 
ing, shouting, and foaming at the mouth. 
‘** Against me—against me—against me! Avaunt! A man’s nomatch 
for ye. Ye have all! Lost again! No; here—stop. Ona the next 
card, I stake myself—my ship—my”—— 
*“‘ Stop!” shouted old Bartholomew. 
foot of the companion, and he burst into the cabin. 
Goss, in the name of God!” 
Goss turned round to him. 


*¢Tt’s all five- 


He had been standing at the 
“Stop, Captain 


His face was so like the Evil One’s that 
we did not look for any other. Then a brass-mounted pistol—a shot— 
and rolling smoke: all passed ina minute. Then the captain flung a 
card upon the table, and with a yell like a wild beast, shouted out: 
‘** Lost!” fell over the cards, extinguished the lamp; and we neither 
heard nor saw more, till there came a shuffling on the companion, and 
Bartholomew crawled out with his face all blackened by the powder, 
and the blood trickling from his cheek, where the ball had grazed it. 
We all went for’ard, mates, and had a long palaver, and resolved to go 
ashore at daybreak, and leave a doomed captain and a doomed ship. 
But we didn’t know our man. In the gray of the morning, we heard 
the handspike rattle on the hatch, and we tumbled up one after the 
other. The captain was there, looking much as usual, but only 
aler. 

ee Man the windlass,” says he. 

‘« We’re going ashore, sir,” says Bartholomew firmly. 

** How ?” says the captain. 

“‘In the boat,” says Bartholomew. 

** Are you?” says Goss: ‘* look at her!” 
she was a wile off. 

«* And now,” says Goss, ‘*I was drunk last night, and frightened you 
—playing tricks with cards. Don’t be fools; do your duty, and defy 
Davy Jones. Ifnot’”—— And then he flung open his pea-coat, and 
we saw four of the brass-mounted pistols in his belt. But, mates, his 
one eye was worse than the four muzzles, and we slunk to our work, 
and obeyed him. The easterly breeze came fresh, and we were soon 
bowling away nor’ard. The captain stood long at the helm, and we 
gathered for’ard. ‘* We're lost!” said Bartholomew; ‘* we’re lost men! 
We're bought and sold!” 

‘«* Bartholomew,” shouts the captain, ‘‘ come and take the helm!” He 
went aft, mates, like a lamb; and the captain walked for’ards, and 
looked at us, one after another; and the one eye cowed us. We were 
not like men ; and he was our master. When we went below, we grouped 
together, and looked out to windward. It was getting black—black; 
the wind was coming off in gusts; and the Lively Van began to dance 
to the seas that came rolling in from the eastward. ‘* The equinoc- 
tial!’ we says one to another. In an hour more, mates, all the sky to 
windward was like a big sheet of lead ; with white clouds, like feathers, 
driving athwart it—the clouds as it were, whiter than the firmament, 
You know the meaning, mates, of a sky like that; and accordingly, by 
nightfall, we had it; and the Lively Wan, under close-reefed main-sail 
and storm-jib, was groaning, and plunging, and diving in the seas— 
the wind blowing, mates, as if it would have wrenched the mast out 
of the keelson. Many a gale havelI beenin, before and since, but that 
was the worst of all. Well, mates, we thought we were doomed, but 
we did our work, silent and steady; and we kept the smack under a 
press of canvas that none but such a boat could bear, to claw her off 
the lee-shore—off them fearsome sands that lie along Lincolnshire.— 
Captain Goss was as bold and as cool as ever, and stood by the tiller- 
tackle, and steered the ship as no hand but his could do. 

It was the gloaming of the night, mates, when the gale came down, 
heavier and heavier—a perfect blast, that tore up the very sea, and 
drove sheets of water into the air. We were #’most blinded, and clung 
to cleats and rigging--the sea tumbling over and over us; and the 
poor, o!d smack atlength smashed down onher beam-ends. Allat once, 
the mast went over the side; and as we righted and rose on the curl of 
a seaway, Bartholomew sung out, loud and shrill: ‘Sail, ho!” We 
looked. Right to windward, mates, there was a sort of light opening 
in the clouds; something of the colour of the ring round the moon in 
dirty weather, and nigh as round; and in the middle of it was a smack, 
driving right down on us, her bowsprit not a cable-length from our 
broadside. She looked wondrous like the Live/y Wan herself, and some 
of us saw our own faces clustered for’ard, looking at ourselves over the 
bow! 

As this notion was passed from one to another, we cried out aloud, 
that our hour was come. Captain Goss was inthe middle of us. ‘* Hold 
your baby screeches,” says he. ‘You'll be none the worse; it’s me 
and the smack she has to do with.” Even, as he spoke, she was on us. 
Some fell on their knees, and others clenched their fists and their teeth; 
but instead of the crash of meeting timber, we heard but a rustle, and 
the shadow of her sails flitted, as it were across us; and as they passed, 
the wind was cold, cold, and struck us like frost ; and the next minute 
the Live?y Van had sunk below our feet, and we found ourselves in the 
roaring sea, struggling among the wreck of the mast. The smack was 
gone, and the gale blowing steady and strong. One by one, mates, we 
got astride of the mast, and lashed ourselves with odds and ends of 
broken rope; and then we began, as we rose and fell on the sea, to 
look about and muster-how many we were. The crew, including the 


He bad cut her adrift, and 


captain, was seven hands, but we were sure there were eight men sit- 
ting on the mast. It was too dark to see faces; but you could see the 
dark figures clinging to the spar. 

** Answer to your names, mates,” says Bartholomew, who somehow 
took the lead. 


And go he called over the list till he came to the 





captain. 
** Captain Goss ?” 








‘* Here,” says the captain’s voice. 

We now knew there was somebody behind him who was not one of 
the crew. It was too dark, however, to see distinctly, and Goss inter - 
rupted our view such as it was. 

** Who is the man on the end of the mast, Captain Goss ?” says Bar] 
tholomew. 

‘You might be old enough to guess that!” replied the captain, and 
his voice was husky-like, but quite clear; and it never trembled.— 
«Some men call him one thing, some another; aud we of the sea call 
him Davy Jones. 

Mates, at that we clustered up together as well as we could, and 
fixing our eyes on what was passing at the other end of the mast, we 
hardly attended to the seas that broke over and over us. At last, we 


saw Captain Goss, by the light of the b 
for something in his teeaet’ e beds of bursting foam, fumbling 


** Is it a Bible you have there 2” 


cried B . 
dido’t anewer, but palled out the artholomew. The captain 


thing he was trying for; and we 
guessed somehow, for we could hardly see, that i pack 
peat y at it was the greasy 


_ ** Double or quits !” he shouted, “ on all I’ve staked ;” and in another 
instant there was one horrid, unearthly screech, like what we heard in 
the cfbin before, and the mast, as it were, tipped the heel of it, the 
cross-trees rising many feet above the water. Whether or no it was 
the motion of the waves that had tossed it, no man can say; but whem 
the mast rolled again with the next sea, the heel came up empty : Cap- 
tain Goss and his companion were gone !” 
** Thank God,” says old Bartholomew, “ for Jonah is in the sea.”— 
In less than half an hour, mates, we were tossed ashore, without » 
bruise or scratch. We walked the beach till daylight, and then we 
saw that the mast had disappeared. None ever saw more a timber or 
a rope’s-end of the Lively Van. She had been staked and won; but 
the greasy cards, mates, lay wet and dank upon the beach, and we left 
them to wither there among the sea- weed ~-Chambers. 





THE PROBATION BY CHESS. 
Win her and wear her.—Old Proverb. 


‘Don’t be down~hearted, Carl.” cheerfully exclaimed old Wilhelm 
Reiter; “* you’ve made some progress already ; and if you only stick to 
it with a stout heart--who knows,—perhaps before the Rhine breaks 
up, I shall be obliged to abandon the rook, and give youa knight only.” 

A quiet smile of conscious superiority involuntarily slneal over the 
old man’s features, as he put up the pieces, for a fresh game, invitin 
the despondent Carl to try his luck once more; but the tyro had h 
enough for that day, and pleading a head-ache (the vanquished chess- 
player’s best friend) he bid the conqueror good night. 

“Good night, Anschutz!” said Wilhelm, as he cordially shook the 
young man’s hand. ‘ Persevere, lad, persevere, and never mind bei 
beaten at first. Remember the Roman general who “‘ conquered through 
defeat.” And, harkye! come over to-morrow evening, and we will 
have another bout. Lina, darling, see the gate fast after Carl.”’ 

The farewell between the miller’s pretty daughter and Carl An- 
schutz was somewhat more prolonged than her father’s. She accom- 
panied him across the garden, whispering words of solace and hope. 

** Tis of no use trying, Lina,” said he, despairingly; ‘Iam sure I 
shall never be able to beathim. You saw how little chance I had 
against him, even with the rook,—and what fearful odds that makes ! 
Why, it will take years of hard study before I can play him on even 
terms, much less beat him. Oh! it is cruel_—downright barbarous of 
him to sport and trite with our happiness so frivolously !” 

‘Oh! hush, dear Carl, do not say so!” murmured Lina, reproach- 
fully. ‘*I am sure my father loves you.” 

“* Why then does he rest his consent to our union upon such a ridicu- 
lous, unmeaning condition ?” replied Carl, angrily. ‘* What motive 
can he have? After allowing us to grow up together from the very 
cradle in such intimacy, knowing my circumstances so well, and even 
desirous, as he told my mother, of seeing us united ;—what can be his 
object I know not, unless it be from a morbid love of his favourite 
amusement, and a desire to see me appreciate it equally with himself. 
I like the game well enough, but after all, whatisit? Only a game, 
and not to be made a part of the business of life. To think of beating 
him, too,—the best player in I shall never do it,” and poor 
Carl smote his forehead with vexation, as he thought of the immense 
disparity in their play. 

** Alas! I cannot guess at his motive,” sighed Lina; ‘‘ to me he hag 
ever been the kindest and most indulgent of fathers. Not a wish I can 
form but he hastens to gratify it. Rely on it, dearest Carl, there must 
be some deeper reason we are not aware of, for his acting thus— hark? 
—Coming, father,” she answered, as the old man’s voice was heard 
calling her. ‘* Good night, dear! don’t despair, and remember,—come 
what will, your Lina lives but for you.” 

Carl Anschutz and Lina Reiter had been, as he said, companions 
from infancy. Their fathers were very old friends, and since the death 
of Johann Anschutz, which happened when Carl was only nine years 
old, Wilhelm Reiter’s counsel and assistance had been of the greatest 
service to his widow, who continued to carry on the small, but thriv- 
ing farm her husband had left. She, too, had in a great measure sup- 
plied the place of Lina’s mother to the orphaned babe,—for the good 
miller’s frau had died in giving birth to her first child, whose earliest 
years were spent entirely under her fostering care. 

Brought up thus together, it was no wonder that the dawning of youth 
taught the two playmates to feel that sweet, undeniable attraction which 
adolescence quickened into passion, until at the respective ages of 
twenty and seventeen, the youth and maiden had discovered, by a mu- 
tual confession, that life would be intolerable if divided; and accord- 
ingly, Carl made his prayer to the old man for his daughter’s hand, 
never doubting that, as the good miller had always treated him with 
the affection of a son, he would now hesitate to make him so in reality. 

And truly, there did seem no reason to anticipate a refusal. Carl, 
although so young, was a man grown, could outwork any labourer on 
the farm, was temperate, amiable, and sincere, and altogether a fine, 
open-hearted, clever young fellow. But he was deficient in reflection 
and steady resolution. These defects showing themselves in an ex- 
tremely plastic disposition, placed his mind too much under the contral 
of others, and sometimes marred the success of an enterprise well be- 
gan; but time and experience might teach him the lesson of self-reli- 
ance. His worldly position, though not equal to that of the prosperous 
miller, was yet afairone. Johann Anschutz had left his small farm 
well stocked, and in excellent condition, and, although the seasons had 
been unpropitious of late, a few years of patient application and good 
management promised to place Carl and his mother above the reach of 
any freak of fortune. 

All this Wilhelm Reiter knew as well as himself, from having been 
left joint-executor with the widow, and so, when the old man gave 
but a conditional assent, depending on so strange and difficult an ul- 
timatum, Carl’s astonishment and vexetion knew no bounds. The mil- 
ler listened to the ardent representations of the young man with kind- 
ness,—professed not the least objection to his prospects, and even en- 
couraged him to the task, but—until Carl had wona game at chess 
of him, on equal terms, Lina was no bride for him. 

Poor Carl prayed,—entreated of him to alter his determination, re- 
presenting, with all the fiery impetuosity of his nature, the stren 
of their mutual attachment, and the misery he would entailon Lina 
and himself by @ lengthened separation; but arguments, expostula- 
tions were of no avail. The old man mildly but firmly reiterated his 
fixed resolution, concluding the interview by saying :— 

‘No, Carl, you cannot alter my resolve, so begin at once, lad; and 
if you love Lina as you say, I shall quickly see it by the progress you 
make. You have plenty of talent, and with ordinary application and 
care, ought soon to play as good a gameasIdo. Meanwhile, my dear 
boy, do not think I am acting from sheer caprice. My reasons you 
shall some day know. You shall have every chance of success ; I will 
even give you regular lessons of instruction, apart from our games,— 
and to show you I really wish you to win her, I shall place no restric- 
tions on your intercourse with Lina. Come as often as ever, and the 
faster you — a neg? i be pleased.” y 

It was really a hard task o ilhelm had imposed 
for he was known to be one of the best players in the hd age Brenig 
some said the very best; and Carl had only lately learnt the first prin- 
ciples of the game from him. It interested him, as he said, but only 
as an amusement ; he had not patience or perseverance to study it 
scientifically, and now that his happiness depended on the progress he 
made in its mysteries, be almost hated it,as night after night he reluc- 
tantly pored over ‘ the books,” getting bewildered in the mazes of the 
different ‘: openings” and their variations, until he went to bed dream- 
ing of undiscovered “ gambits,” impossible ‘« mates,” and “ nine queens 
on the board.” 
yyy Sarees round, and found Carl much advanced in the game of 








chess. He was now able, as Wilhelm Reiter had foreseen, to accept 
the ‘* knight” only, and even with that, won almost game for game.— 
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this im t was more the result of constant practice, than 
pt ae into the science of the game. There was as yet 


method in his play,—little of that causality charac- 

peer the reflective mind ; bat Ja was dawning. He gradually 

overcame his distaste for the game, and began to see a higher meaning 

in it than mere amusement. His opponent, faithful to his promise, took 

to teach him, showing the “‘ why and because” of the best moves 

and their answers, occasionally making @ brilliant, though unsound 

move, which quite upset Carl's combinations, and then, thoroughly ana- 

lyzing it, showing in a clear lucid manner how a little cool reflection 
woul have made it fatal to the player. 

The effects of this valuable instruction soon became apparent. Carl 

to think before he played, to calculate on contingencies, and 
look a-head for results, although still somewhat impatient, easily 
daunted by an embarrassing or difficult position in his game, and apt 
to despair if the tide appeared at all against him. He fancied, too, 
that the more progress he made, the better the old man seemed to play 
also, which, of course, was the fact. There was yet much work to be 

ne. , 
7 was pretty to watch the air of affectionate sympathy with which 
the sweet Lina would cheer and console her young lover after his con- 
stant defeats, as they sat together during the long evening in the con» 
fortable parlour of the mill. Now behind her father’s chair, apparent- 
ly intent on the game, but always watching for Carl's uplifted eye, to 

eet him with a smile of love and hope,—now seating herself nearer 

er lover, her soft white hand stealing underneath the table, to reas- 
sure him by a fond pressure. And if Wilhelm Reiter saw anything of 
this, or fancied his pretty daughter stayed too long out in the night- 
air, as she closed the outer gate after Carl, he never said so, or placed 
the least restraint upon their intercourse, but really seemed desirous 
for the time when Carl could comply with the condition, and claim his 
young bride. ’ ‘ 

Thus the year rolled round, and hoary winter again wrapped the 
fields in hiscold, white mantle. About this time, a law suit which 
had long been pending between a neighbouring farmer and a contrac- 
tor in Berlin, rendered Carl’s presence there as a witness indispensa- 
ble, and as at that season he could best be spared from farming opera- 
tions, he intended to make a long stay in that capital. For this Carl 
had another reason. Berlin had long been celebrated throughout 
Europe for its chess players, and he determined to avail himself to the 
utmost by their instructions. He had now become really fond of the 
game, and was fast acquiring the qualities of application and pa- 
tience, so necessary to the successful prosecution of any important 
undertakings. ’ ’ 

Perhaps Wilhelm Reiter guessed at this last motive, for he gave Carl 
a letter to an old friend in Berlin, who had removed there from——— 
many years since, and with whom he had fought many a dougbty battle 
over the chess. board. ‘ 

Arriving in Berlin, Carl's first care was to deliver the letter from 
Wilhelm Reiter to his old friend and comrade, Hans Keenig, who re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and insisted upon Carl’s staying with 
him while he remained in the capital. The young man gladly accepted 
the invitation, which was of the greatest service to him, as being the 
means of introducing him to the acquaintance of many first-rate play- 
ers and professors of the game¢, amongst others, the renowned Von der 
L—, one of the finest players in Europe. ‘his talented master 
became much interested in Carl, from hearing of his task and its de- 
pendent prize, and took frequent opportunities of imparting to him 
sound and valuable instruction. Carl also frequented the cu/fés and 
engaged with players of his own calibre. This was of great service to 
him, for his frequent successes with these taught him to feel his own 
atrength, and to play with more self-reliance. He devoted his hours 
of leisure with unceasing application to mastering the more abstruse 
intricacies of ‘“‘ the wondrous game,” and even looked forward to the 
hour when he might again measure his strength with his task-master. 

After having spent nearly three months in Berlin, Carl now hasten- 
ed to return home, and two days afterwards he again clasped his own 
dear Lina to his heart. 


“‘That will do for to-day, Carl,” said the old man, at the close of a 
tough game, which Carl had won with the least possible odds; ** you 
are indeed improved. I am afraid you are too much for me, even with 
the ‘ pawn and move’ only. But come over to-morrow evening, and 
we will try a game ‘even’ for the first time. Heyday! you little 
jade!” exclaimed he, catching the exulting smile that Lina directed 
towards her lover, as her father paid this gratifying and deserved 
tribute to the skill of his opponent; ‘‘ chuckling over your father’s de- 
feat, eh? Come and kiss me directly ; and don’t think Carl has got 
you yet, minx. Although,” he added, with a half sigh, “I am almost 
afraid I shall lose you sooner than I expected.” 

Wilhelm Reiter had indeed found Carl improved, not in his chess 
playing only, but his whole character seemed to have undergone a 
salutary change. From the hot-headed, thoughtless youth who had 
importuned him a year and a half ago, he had become a cautious, re- 
fiecting man, His mind had acquired firmness and vigour, and the want 
of self-reliance, once so apparent, no longer showed itself. Zhe Proba- 
tion had done its work. 

We will not fatigue the reader with the record of the many hot bat- 
tles which ensued ere Carl triumphed. Doughty and more protracted 

w they, for the old man’s pride became piqued to find his opponent 
go close upon his heels, and he played with the utmost caution, every 

e as yet resulting in his favour. But Wilhelm Reiter was not the 
Fone. in a game where he was sweeping all before him, scattering 
combinations, and taking pieces at a terrible rate, he made an inadver- 
tent move, apparently a very strong one, and threatening to bring the 
partie to a speedy termination in his favour. Carl wassorety puzzled, 
and for a long time could see no chance of a. Suddenly his at- 
tention was rivetted on a particular piece,—he looked at its bearings, 
then again at the piece,—could it be? His heart bounded, his eyes 
gleamed,—stop,—yes,—it is, it is,—‘‘ Checkmate in five moves by sa- 
crificing queen,” he shouted, almost upsetting the board in his eager- 
ness, as, unable to control himself, he sprang from the table, and hug- 

Lina in his arms. 

« Donnerwetter,” muttered the old man hastily, ‘ der spiel ist volo- 
ren,” and lost it was, sure enough, by the masterly series of coups 
Carl had discovered. He shook his head like a terrier which has laid 
hold of a hedge-hog by mistake, and didn’t like it,—pished and pshawed 
@ little, but then gave in with a good grace, and laying down his huge 





um : 

«* Though hast won her fairly, lad,” said he, cordially. ‘Lina, my 
child, come hither.” 

The blushing, happy girl advanced, and taking her hand, the old 
man ed itin Carl’s, saying: ‘‘ Take her, my son, and may she prove 
the blessing to her husband she has ever been to her father! And now, 
Carl, I think you have long ceased to do me injustice. If I read you 
aright, you conjecture my motives for imposing such a trial on you. Is 
it not so, lad?” 

The young man made no answer, but the downcast eyes, and the con- 
scious flush om his cheek needed no interpreter. 

“IT see you do,” continued Wilhelm Reiter. ‘It was the anxious 
wish of t pe father and myself that our only children should cement by 
the bond of marriage the long and warm friendship existing between us 

if, upon arriving at maturity, their feelings should be in unison), and 
when he was on his deathbed, I solemnly promised him to watch over 
yon as my ownson. I need not say how much my own feelings were 

terested in you. As you grew up, I marked with pleasure the mu- 
tual affection increasing between you and my dear child, and delighted 
to contemplate the prospect of fulfilling the dearest wish of your dead 
father and myself. I saw your many excellent qualities, but I also 
saw, Carl, much that gave me uneasiness in your character,—grave 
faults which threatened, if unchecked, to destroy all chance of domes- 
tic happiness, and such as I trembled to consign my child to the influ- 
ence of. Generous and amiable you were,—sincere, honourable, and 
temperate,—a frugal liver, and affectionate son. But on the other 
hand, there was a want of prudence and caution; your unreflecting and 
pliable disposition allowed you to be acted upon too much by the judg- 
ment of others ; you had no self-reliance; more than all, you suffered 
yourself to be daunted by petty difficulties, for the want of energy and 
application to combat and overcome them. N othing but a timely and 
severe schooling could eradicate these weaknesses, which, if left to 
themselves, would have exercised a fatal influence over the business of 
life; and, as I had found, by long experience, the wonderfully salutary 
effect that a studious application to any one mental pursuit exercises 
over the whole mind, I determined to subject you to a task which I may 
say, without vanity, required considerable perseverance, patience, and 
energy toaccomplish. You have nobly justified my expectations, and 
I shall now have no anxiety in committing to your care the dearest 
treasure Ihave onearth. Take her,” concluded the old man, with 
moistened eyes; ‘‘ and may Heaven shower its blessings on you both!” 

Bright and joyous was the summer morn, when Carl led his lovely 





and loving bride to the home which should shelter them both until 
death. Sites a year has away since then, adding tenfold pros- 

rity and happiness to the farm fireside, and many 4 cheerful game 
ox on Bi Wilhelm Reiter and Carl has enlivened the long winter eve- 
nings at the farm (for the old man has given up the mill, and resides en- 
tirely with his darling Lina and her husband) ; and many, many & time, 
when patience and application, have overcome certain difficulties, or 
caution, foresight, and calculation have brought about desired result, 
has Carl mused pleasantly over *‘ The Probation by Chess.” 





A LEAF. 
(Written for the Albion by a Subscriber.) 


Our thoughts—what are they, and whither do they go? More fleet- 
ing than the foliage of Autumn, more fickle than the leaves of the Si- 
byl! Where are the rapturous fancies, the soft exhalations of soul, 
the words of love, and the sighs and the songs, which have come and 
gone like shadows, when we wandered amid whispering shades, or by 
the solitude of streams ?—Where are all the poesies, the memorials of 
ecstatic days and hours of youth, that are lurking about, in the shape 
of sonnets and impromptus and memoranda of joys past and pleasures 
to come, in the corners of old forgotten journals and pocket-books ? 
Where the letters that have passed between us aud the beloved ones of 
our friendship, with their frank and uuaffected disclosures of the heart, 
and their confident avowale of affection and sympathy, in that golden 
age of our being, ‘* When thought was speech, and speech was truth ?” 
W hat a strange eventful history should we find in our own little selves, 
could we now collect al! these lost and exalted thoughts together ! 

Yes, indeed, our heart, like the natural year, has its spring, and its 
summer, its autumn, and its winter, in steady and sustained revolu- 
tion; and every cycle, when completed, is unother stage in our life’s 
progress finished ; and as we are carried forward successively through 
our * seven ages,” the heart is ever shedding its leaves and its blos- 
soms ; and our past thoughts are the leaves of its bygone autumns. 

Behold it now putting forth the gentle buds of Hope, and now bright 
with the fall blown flowers of Joy; now breathing forth the incense of 
Love, and languishing as a plant that needs a prop to lean upon; at 
times dooping like a lily under the dew-drops of Sorrow , again daz- 
zling as the golden acacia, that waves its pride in the noonday sun hil- 
ariously. 

And ever and anon, as the breath of Time passes over it,—whether in 
soft and gentle whispers, or in fitful buffetings, or cold and cheerless 
blasts as when a cloud breaks,—some blooming joy or budding hope 
falls softly to the ground, or is whirled along like an autumn leaf; and 
then the tears fall, like companion drops of rain, when the sorrowful 
boughs are shaken.—Such a tear-sprinkled leaf did I find lately, in the 
repositories of my chamber.—The burden of the tale which it bears, 
is haply forgotten by the great proportion of those, who at one time 
felt interested in the fates of the hero and heroine —The latter now 
sleeps in the old churchyard of ——; the former, a recluse in a strange 
land, alike unknown and unheeded, is the author of the annexed sketch, 
which bears date, October —, 18—. 





I have always been, so far as I can remember, a dreamy, romantic 
character.—In the quiet retirement of the wild ** cleughs,” and among 
the solitary ** hags” of my native county, the unbridledimaginings of 
my youthful daydreams succeeded in gaining a complete mastery over 
my disposition.—I remember when at school, how, after the business of 
the day, I assiduously retired to some quiet nook—there, apart from 
the boistrous mirth of my compeers, to feed my dreamy soul with the 
wild imaginings of the poet.—I remember how my parents and friends 
regretted this—how I received their daily admonitions to become soci- 
able, to enter with spirit into the amusements of my schoolfellows— 
and how, finally I became irritable and morose, from their importu- 
nity. 

Years passed away, andI grew up to be a youth—dreaming still— 
yet conscious withal, that, like the other sons of Adam, I must swent 
for my daily bread.—I bad the choice of a career, and at the age of 18 
was duly entered at the Military School of —. QOnentering upon 
the study of my future profession, I made a vigorous attempt to shake 
off my natural lethargy, which being so far successful, I looked for- 
ward to the time when I might mingle in the congregation with plea- 
sure. A reaction however succeeded the effort. One by one my day 
dreams returned, and crowding upon me in public and in private, I 
felt, I Anew that I was a poet, although unable to express in fitting 
language, the shadowy forms end sentiments of my imagination.— 
Finally, falling in love, I allowed my Pegasus such free use of his 
wings, that, bearing me in his flight, albeit beyond the seventh heaven, 
I could not then put down in words what I saw and heard there, 

About this time it was that the ideal of my boyish dreams gained 

possession of my heart—not indeed idea/ now—but in the form of the 
loveliest girl that ever dawned upon a poet’s vision.—By Heaven! it is 
true. But look at this miniature—one glance will suffice. Is it not 
exquisite? Still, how incomparably beneath the spiritual beauty of 
the living original ! 
Say ! ye who read—know ye what I mean by spiritual beauty? Have 
you ever, in your walk through life, met with loveliness, which you 
knew, would not—could not last?—loveliness which must inevitably 
pass away, before age had in any measure tarnished its exceeding pu- 
rity. Such there is. J have met it more than once; and as surely as 
I have seen it—so surely have I read its early doom. Down it goes to 
the grave—too fleeting, too spiritual to remain here. 

Of such a style was the surpassing beauty of my first and only love. 
I knew she could not live :—I felt that I was embarking the whole trea- 
sures of my heart, on that which was totally unfitted to encounter the 
battle of life. Young as I was,I felt this; and strightway made a 
vain effort to free myself from what I considered infatuation.—Albeit, 
the more I struggled, the deeper did I sink in the flood of ineffable love 
—the more palpably did I read my fate; and yielding at last to the 
hourly promptings of my heart, did finally and forever surrender it to 
. My love was returned, and our love was even as the love of 
the soul.--Yes! she was mine, and mine alone, and is mine still, albeit 
the King of Terrors hath taken her mortal body : for in the still and 
quiet night, when the moon is up, and things that are of the earth 
earthy, sleep,—her spirit, clothed in the undying purity of a far land, 
visits me here, and we hold sweet converse together. But toreturn. 

Months, years passed away, and became, if possible, dearer to 
me than of yore: and why? Consumption, the terrible insatiable ty- 
rant Consumption, had marked her for his own, and I read her speedy 
doom. The plague-spot added fresh bloom to her cheek ; and a light 
so holy, so unearthly beamed from her soft blue eyes, that her beauty 
became such as is never seen on earth, save under similar circumstan- 
ces. 

My cup of bitterness was not yet full. Her physicians urged; the 
necessity of removing her toa more gevial climate,—-vain, fruitless at- 
tempt to impede the advance of the Destroying Angel! * * * At 
the same time, my father’s affairs becoming embarrassed, I was con- 
strained to relinquish all ideas of entering the Army ; and thus, about 
to be robbed of my poor , disappointed and thwarted in my pro- 
jects, I determined to risk my future in one of the Colonies. 

* * 














_ It was in the late Autumn. The trees were bare, and the “ sough- 
ing”’ of the low wind through the branches, made quaint music. The 
sun had not yet risen when [ left the paternal roof. That morning is 
stamped on my memory in black characters truly. * * °* I kissed 
them all--mother,—sisters—and brothers—and it was past : but my 
doting father clung to me as to his last hope, and followed me with 
slow and wavering step to the conveyance which was to bear me to the 
sea-coast.—We reached the place of departure, and taking me by the 
hand, he looked in my face with such ineffable,love and pity, that my 
heart beat thick and fast, and what would not have given to throw my 
self upon his neck and hush hisfears! But I would not, cou/d not brook 
the sympathy of the bystanders ; and such perforce is our reasoning 
through life.—I marked the colour leave his cheek, the muscles of his 
mouth quiver, and saw his nostrils dilate :—I waved a last adieu, and 
looking back as I was borne away, I saw that his bald head was uncov- 
ered, and I knew that'a prayer had ascended to a merciful God, for a 
wayward and reckless son. Nature obtained her sway. I buried my 
face in my hands, and shed tears of the deepest anguish.—And this 
was the first time I had wept bitterly. 

Ina few hours wereached the seaport at which I was to take ship on 
the following morning, and from which, by a strange coincidence, the 
dearest treasure of my heart was to sail for the ‘‘ sunny south” at the 
same time. 

I sought the house where I knew she was, and found her amidst a 
throng of gay friends. * * * I could not remain, and rose to de- 
part.—I bade her farewell,--and, oh God! thus looking on her already 
altered features, how did the star of my Hope—pale—flicker—and die 





out! I took her hand on this our final separation in the body, and we 
looked in each other’s eyes as though our hearts would break. Even 








now when I write, the brilliant room, the smiling faces of the com- 
pany, the jest, the assurances, the ringing laugh,—each and all— 
stand out in my memory, mocking my gloom, as does the shining tin- 
selry about the pall of a dead man. And we said “ good-bye” with 
smooth foreheads and smiling lips, though our breaths came thick and 
heavy. Ah ——! ——! can I forget for a moment thy strange, quiet 
speaking smile when thus we parted? So full of love, of ineffable, un- 
earthly love—yet, oh how sad withal! I took her hand once again—the 
conventionalities of society were as — to me in that dark hour ; 
and imprinting one last kies upon her pale lips, I left the room, uncon- 
scious whither I went, till finding myself alone with the dark night, I 
wept long and bitterly. It is a terrible ordeal, weeping in sorrow. 
Thrice have I undergone the trial,—and now again recalling scenes, so 
fraught with sadness, and placing them as it were in tangible form be- 
fore me,—again do my tears fall as i geet drops of sorrow. 

Two years had passed since we parted, when I lay encamped on the 
shore of lake — The chase led me thither, andI was alone. It 
was in the late autumn, and the trees of the forest whispered to me of 
nature’s decay. There and then, I had a vision in my sleep, thus. 
peared to me, all pale and withered. Poor girl! her surpass- 
ing beauty had disappeared; there was a fearful hollowness in her 
ashy cheeks; the light of her once lovely eyes was quenched; and her 
fair hair was braided beneath a shroud.—She placed her icy finger on 
my heart, and said she would come again. 

Straightway. many dark and dim figures passed in succession before 
me, while a dismal bell pealed through the darkness,—till one of the 
shadowy forms, raising his gaunt arms, said in a low and husky voice— 
‘‘Hush! earth to earth,—ashes to ashes,—dust to dust”—and then the 
solemn heartrending notes of an organ stole through the night air, and 
reaching the inmost recesses of my full heart, caused the tears to gush 
from mine eyes, and I awoke—and behold, it was a dream. 
* * * 





* 


And the tale lay unravelled tefore me. I knew that she was dead; 
but hope had left me long, and my grief was calm. 
Three weeks from the date of the vision, I received a letter from 
home, informing me how she had died on the night coincident with my 
dream, the latter part of which ran thus— . 4 . 
** And now that I have come to the conclusion of my letter I must 
tell you a piece of news, so sad, that I feel it to be a painful and mel- 
ancholy task. I know how you will feel it—at the same time J think 
you must be in a measure prepared to receive it. I have told you from 
time to time of the fast waning strength of one in whom we all felt so 
interested.—Aias! I shall never have to recount anything concerning 
her again.—Poor has gone to her rest.—The frail, worn-out 
body has gone to its narrow house; but the happy spirit, we have 
every reason to believe, has soared away beyond the search of all care 
and sorrow, and is now rejoicing before the throne, and singin 
the song of the redeemed.” [I buried my face in my hands, an 
wept. And this was the third time I had done so in bitterness and 
anguish. 
* 





+. * * * 


And I never shed tears now, for appears to me when I am 
alone, and tells me of a land of love where they never weep; and she 
tells me, too, that my spirit shall go there, when my body returns to 
the dust whence it sprung.—O ! O, my soul! So may thy pres- 
ence cheer me when I enter the dark valley :--So may I, when I| strug- 
gle in the icy river of Death, still find thee near me, pointing upward! 

And she is not the only spirit who visits me——for Chatterton—the 
poor, melancholy, heartbroken Chatterton, comes to me fromm time to 
time, and taking me by the hand does call me—* brother.” He looked at 
my manuscript (for I can put my thoughts on paper now) and said my 
works should live when J was dead. I remember, the first time I saw 
him, was shortly after "s death, and then he whispered me these 
quaint lines :— 

Howl ye wyndes, in bytter tone, 
Make lamente for Beautye fledde, 
Syng a requiem, wyld and lone, 

For her soulle who’s wyth the Dedde. 


Owlet shriek from barren tree— 
Ravenne flappe your rustye wyng— 
Welcome sooth—and gaye to me 
Soundes that telle of mourinyng. 











Lyfte your voyces dolefullye— 
Wayle !—and let the echoes cry-~ 
Beautye fledde ! 
Gone to the dedde— 
In her virginitie. 


I live here allalone. Nobody cares whether I live or die: But what 
reck I of their indifference? AmI not ofricher clay than the mass ?—-and 
who are they that would hold converse with a poet, alike inspired, and 
visited by brighter beings than they, in their Settee, wot of ?—Some 
indeed there are who pity me! But that isa rare farce; and when I 
think of it, [laugh until the woods ring again, and the birds and 


beasts unite in one merry peal of laughter. 
* * * . 





THE UNLUCKY PRESENT. 


A TALE, 


A Lanarkshire minister, who died within the present century, was . 
one of those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well-known 
Scottish adage, ‘* can never see green cheese but their een reels.” He 
was extremely covetous, and that not only of nice articles of food, but of 
many other things which do not generally excite the cupidity of the 
human heart. The following story is in corroboration of this asser- 
tion. Being on a visit one day at the house of one of his parishioners, 
a poor lonely widow, livingin a moorland part of the parish, he became 
fascinated by the charms of a little cast-iron pot, which happened at 
the time to be lying on the hearth, full of potatoes for the poor woman’s 
dinner, and that of her children. He had never in his life seen such a 
nice little pot—it wasa perfect conceit of a thing—it was a gem—no 
pot on earth could match it in symmetry-—it was an object altogether 
perfectly lovely. 

‘* Dear sake! minister,” said the widow, quite overpowered by the 
reverend man’s commendations of her pot,” if ye like the pot sae weel 
as a’ that, I beg ye’ll let me send it to the manse. It’s a kind o’orra 
[superfluous] pot wi’ us ; for we’ve a bigger ane, that we use for ordi- 
nar, and that’s mair convenient every way for us. Sae ye'll just taka 
nan 94 o’t. I’llsend it o’er the morn wi’ Jamie, when he gangs to the 
schule.” 

“Oh!” said the minister, ‘‘I can by no means permit you to be at 
so much trouble. Since you are so good as to give me the pot, I'll just 
carry it home with mein my hand. I’m so much taken with it, indeed, 
that I would really prefer carrying it myself.’ 

After much altercation between the minister and the widow on this 
delicate point of politeness, it was agreed that he should carry home 
the pot himself. 

Off, then, he trudged, bearing this curious little culinary article, al- 
ternately in his hand and under his arm, as seemed most convenient 
to him. Unfortunately, the day was warm, the way long, and the 
minister fat, so that he became heartily tired of his burden before he 
got half way home. Under these distressing circumstances, it struck 
him that, if instead of carrying the pot awkwardly at one side of his 
person, he were to carry it on his head, the burden would be greatly 
lightened : the principles of natural philosophy, which he had learned 
at college, informing him that when a load presses directly and imme- 
diately upon any object, it is far less onerous than whenit hangs at the 
remote end ofa lever. Aceordingly, doffing his hat, which he resolved 
to carry home in his hand, and having applied his handkerchief to bis 
brow, he clapped the pot in inverted fashion upon his head, where, as 
the reader may suppose, it figured much like Mambrino’s helmet upon 
the crazed capital of Don Quixote, only a great deal more magnificent 
in shape and dimensions. There was at first much relief and much 
comfort in this new mode of carrying the pot; but mark the result. 
The unfortunate minister having taken a bypath to escape observation, 
found himself, when still a good way from home, under the necessity of 
leaping over a ditch which intercepted him in passing from one field to 
another. He jumped; but surely no jump was ever taken so com- 
pletely in, or at least into, the dark as this. The concussion given to 
his person in descending, caused the helmet to become a hood; the pot 
slipped down over his face, and resting with the rim upon his neck, stuck 
fast there, enclosing his wholehead as completely as ever that of a new 
born child was enclosed by the filmy bag with which nature, as an in- 
dication of future good- fortune, sometimes invests the noddles of her fa- 
vourite offspring. What was worst of all, the nose, which had permit- 

ted the pot to slip down over it, witustood every desperate attempt, on 
the part of its proprietor, to make it slip back again; the contracted 





part, or neck, of the patera, being of such a peculiar formation as to 
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the base of the nose, although it had found no difficulty in 
ng ne its hypotenuse. Was ever minister 1n & Worse light ? 
as there ever contretemps so unlucky? Did ever any man—did ever 
any minister, 80 effectuaily hoodwink himself, or 80 thoroughly shut 
his eyes to the plain light of nature? What was to be done? The 
lace was lonely; the way difficult and dangerous; human relief was 
remote, almost beyond reach. It was impossible even to cry for help ; 
or if a cry could be uttered, it might reach in deafening reverberation 
the ear of the utterer, but it would not travel twelve inches farther in 
any direction. Toadd to the distresses of the case, the unhappy sufferer 
goon found great difficulty in breathing. What with the heat occasioned 
by the beating of the sun on the metal, and what with the frequent 
return of the same heated uir to his lungs, be was in the utmost danger 
of suffocation. Everything considered, it seemed likely that, if he did 
not chance to be relieved by some accidental wayfarer, there would 
goon be death in the pot. 5 ’ { 

The instinctive love of life, however, is omni-prevalent ; and even 
stupid people have been found, when put to the push by strocg and im- 
minent peril, to exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and exert a degree 
of energy, far above what might have been expected from them, or 
what they were ever known to exhibit or exert under ordinary circum- 
stances. Soit was with the pot-ensconced minister. Pressed by the 
urgency of his distresses, he fortunately recollected that there was a 
smith’s shop at the distance of about a mile across the fields, where, if 
he could reach it before the period of suffocation, he might possibly find 
relief. Deprived of his eyesight, he acted only as a man of feeling, and 
went on a8 cautiously as he could, with his hat in his band. Half 

crawling, half sliding over ridge and furrow, ditch and hedge, some 
what like Satan floandering over chaos, the unhappy minister travelled 
with all possible speed, as nearly as he could guess, in the direction of 
the place of refuge. I leave it to the reader to conceive the surprise, 
the mirth, the infinite amusement of the smith and all the hangers on 
ofthe smiddy, when at length, torn and worn, faint and exhausted, 
blind and breathless, the unfortunate man arrived at the place, and let 
them know, rather by signs than by words, the circumstances of his 
cease. Inthe words of an old Scottish song: 


**Out cam the gudeman, and high he shouted, 

Out cam the gudewife, and low she louted, 

And a’ the town neighbours were gathered about it, 
And there was he, I trow.” 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave way to consider- 
ations of humanity. Ludicrous as was the minister, with such an ob- 
ject where his head should have been, and with the feet of the pot 

inting upwards, like the horns of the Great Enemy, it was, neverthe- 
es. necessary that he should be speedily restored to his ordinary con- 
dition, if it were for no other reason than that he might continue to 
live. He was, accordingly, at his own request, led into the smithy, 
multitudes flocking around to tender him their kindest offices, or to 
witness the process of release ; and having laid down his head upon the 
anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing and poising his goodly foreham- 
mer. ‘ Will I come sair on, minister ?” exclaimed the considerate man 
of iron, in at the brink of the pot 

** As sair as ye like,” was the minister’s answer : ‘‘ better a chap i’ 
the chafts than die for want of breath.” 

Thus permitted, the man let fall a blow, which fortunately broke the 
pot in pieces, without hurting the head which it enclosed, as the cook- 
maid breaks the shell of the lobster, without bruising the delicate food 
within. A few minutes of theclear air, and a glass from the gudewife’s 
bottle, restored the unfortunate man of prayer ; but, assuredly, the in- 
cident is one which will long live in the memory of the parishioners of 


——<$—>—_——_——— 


THE ELYSIAN BANQUET, AND THE ENGLISH GUESTS. 


Very terse and masculine are certain letters recently published in 
the Zimes, under the signature of ** An Englishman;” and great is the 
attention which they have attracted. Amongst the topics treated in a 
luminous and voluminous epistle on the 21st ult. is that famous dinner 
given by Louis Napoleon to a party of English men and women, on the 
28th of January, and the denunciations of the press uttered simultane- 
ously in both our Houses of Parliament by the late Premier, the actual 
Premier, and other illustrious personages. Thus does the letter 
conclude. 


M. Bonaparte was long enough in England to understand its aristo- 
cracy. To it he has appealed against the public and the press. His 
balls and dinners were deserted by the respectability of France, and 
the male and female notables of all parties shunned the scandals of the 
Elysee. But the * é/ite” of the English visitors in Paris had no poli- 
tical or moral scruples, and 45 lords, ladies, and gentlemen graced the 
Presidential table. They regaled, they admired, they listened, they 
applauded, while the eloquent Amphitryon protested how peaceful his 
projects were, how calumnious the accusations of our newspapers. The 
— of France were informed by the next day’s Moniteur that the 

hief of the State had feasted his senators and councillors. An authen- 
tic list of those Conscript Fathers and Napoleonian dames might possi- 
bly have astonished, and would certainly have amused, both the Quar- 
tier St. Germain and the faubourgs. A few days later the same public 
was apprised that Louis Napoleon and our distinguished countrymen 
had epjoyed the hospitality of ‘* Miss Howard.” We are not informed 
if our country women accompanied them there, and we may fairly hope, 
for their sakes and our own, that their curiosity and appetites were 
contented with the Tuileries. M. Bonaparte, no doubt, concluded that 
he only anticipated by a little the Senatorial dignity ot his British 

uests—a dignity which they would hasten to accept when England 
ame his transmarine possession. In the meantime he thinks, or 
affects to think, that they represent the feeling of their country. He 
is miserably mistaken. They represent nothing but oligarchic hatred 
of liberty and of the press, aristocratic noodledom, patrician flunkey- 
ism, and ‘‘ the base exception.” 

The Parliament of Britain opened, and Europe looked for a great 
solemnity on a great occasion. Parliamentary government, dead or 
dying throughout the Continent, had been brutally struck to the 
earth in France. This island was now the last refuge of freedom in 
the Old World, and the eyes of all were fixed upon the scene and on 
the actors. They expected something like the ancient drama; they 
witnessed nothing but a contemptible burlesque. Peers and Common- 
ers, Tories, Whigs, and Radical economists, forgot for once their enmi- 
ties and their traditions, to abuse that press which had nobly defended 
representative institutions, public liberty, and the eternal principles 
of morality and truth. The Commons of England exhibited a profound 
indifference and disdain for any such abstractions, and reserved their 
enthusiasm and indignation for the cost and quality of “ goes” of 
sherry and the discount upon mutton chops. A war of opinion may 
be hanging over Europe, society may be heaving with the throes of 
strange theories struggling into action, but members have shown that 
@much more important subject with them is that of the smells that 
invade their noses and the draughts that assail their backs. 

These “ statesmen” have indicted the public press at the public bar. 

What are the counts ? 
_ It is ‘* madness” to provoke Louis Napoleon, and at the same time to 
inform him that our shores are defenceless and our organisation effete. 
Admiralty charts, Ordnance surveys, national statistics, and blue 
books are myths—there are no fishing boats upon the sea, there are no 
pilots in the channel. Frenchmen do not know, and never would if 
Writers in the papers did not tell them, that Dover Castle is not an 
Ebrenbreitstein, that Tilbury Fort is not impregnable, that Ports- 
mouth has a beach, Pevensey a bay, Shoreham a bad harbour, and 
Folkestone asmall jetty. And this poltroonery is addressed to ‘ the 
British lion”--this balderdash to the grown-up intellect of English- 
men! ‘There are various forms of “ madness,” but fatuity is the most 
incurable of all. It depends on softening of the brain, and defies the 
— and means of art. 

The Colonial Secretary taunts the Press with uttering only the 
Opinions of its writers. What! Is it their mission to preach, like the 

aptist, in the wilderness? The popular nobleman who makes this 
charge represents a lucky accident and a happy family, and they sus- 
tain against opinion a system it condemns and an individual it dislikes. 

ut the Press cannot live by cabal, intrigue, by backstairs influence, 
< domestic ties ; it must speak the public voice, or it would soon be 
a, a Soa powerful because they are the organs of its 
Ghetate t “re ord Grey dream of a law on signatures? Does he 

h e the glory of M. Tinguy? But where is M. Tipguy new, and 
where are the burgraves who planned the law and passed it? They 
a expiated their folly in cellular vans, in the prison Mazas, in 

emp and dismal country houses, in silence, obscurity, or exile; and 


uel the law itself? Even M, Bonaparte is ashamed, and abro- 


We are told that we jeopardize the amity of the French and English 


nations in vilifying the choice of France. Why, that is the whole 
question, and the assertion is a flagrant petitio principii. The press of 
Eagland has not denounced the French people, but one who has sur- 
prised, gagged, manacled, and massacred it. Proof in hand, it has 
endeavoured to establish that, and every day confirms its jadgment. 
The result will show if the sympathies of France are with the press of 
England or its peers, if genuine “ statesmanship” and enduring “ po- 
licy” consist in fawning on an ephemeral autocrat, or in championing 
a great and gallant nation. 

The Earl of Derby feels assured of the pacific sentiments of M. Bona- 
parte. By what? By whom? Assertion is not argument—assurance 
is not proof Lord John Russell is an absolute Candide of optimism. 
Perjury, treason, massacre, and spoliation have had their birth in the 
purest motives and the bestintentions. Ah! hell is paved with good 
intentions; a few of his Lordship’s own are there; and he may find, 
perhaps, that these are its very choicest * flags” and most elaborate 
mosaic. 

It might be naturally supposed that these party chiefs who exhibit 
such a touching confidence in M. Bonaparte, and so marvellous an 
unanimity in their Jeremiads of the press, would crown their pacific 
speeches with pacific acts. Notso. The mysteries of ‘* statesmanship” 
exclude the vulgarities of logic and of common sense. M. Bonaparte, 
says the Earl of Derby, is the eoul of peace; but we had better arm. 
He, good man, would never dream of war, but he might be forced into 
it by others. By whom? By the Republicans? They are in dungeons. 
By the Orleanists? They are proscribed. By the Legitimists? They 
are prisoners in their chateaux and their salons. By the Socialists ? 
They are hunted down. There remain only the Napoleonists and the 
army, and they are the very parties that alarm the English press. 
The Ear! of Derby’s “‘statesmanship” would be none the worse for a 
careful study of Whateley’s Logic and the Wealth of Nations. Lord 
John Russell’s homily on the Presidential virtues is capped with an 
equally superb non sequitur, and he who reproves us for awakening 
the susceptibilities of our peaceful friend proposes to disarm them by 
the compliment of a hundred thousand militia men. 

Through all this mystification one of two things is clear—either 
there is at heart a sympathy with tyranny and profound distrust of 
freedom, or there is a base worship of expediency and consecration of 
the ‘“‘accomplished fact.” Whichever it be, it equally affronts the 
national character*and the public conscience. England in the 19th 
century is not a medieval Italian State; it is not, and it never has 
been, the land of Machiavelli and of Borgia; it has ceased to be the 
country of Walpole and of Bolingbroke. These lessons of ruserie and 
falsehood are unworthy of the age and of the people. ‘They are rank 
Materialism, and go straight to Atheism. Virtue and vice, in this 
ethical code, are convertible terms and conventional things. Down 
with morality aud truth--they are for women and children; down 
with Christianity and natural religion—they are both a flam. Might 
is right—brute force is reason—#nd success is God. 

An ENGLISHMAN, 


The second paragraph requires a word of explanation. We have, 
we believe, omitted to mention, that the culinary department attached 
to the new House of Commons was the subject of amerry debace there- 
in, on the first or second evening of the session, and that the misera- 
ble arrangements for warming and ventilation have caused much of 
both grave and gay comment.—Readers cannot fail to be amused with 
the following correspondence, elicited by what is quoted above. It was 
commenced in the Z'imes of the 23d ult., by one of the guests present. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—I find in this morning’s Times the following remarks, applied 
by your correspondent, ** An Englishman,” to taose persons who dined 
with the French President on the 29th of January :—* They regaled, 
they admired, they listened, they applauded, while the eloquent Am 
phitryon protested how peaceful his projects were,” &c. Also—‘t They 
cepresent nothing but oligarchic hatred of liberty and of the press, 
aristocratic noodledom, patrician flunkeyism,” &c. 

I happened, Sir, to be one of the noodles on that occasion. The din- 
ner took place at the Elyste, and not at the Tuileries. The whole of 
the guests were, I believe, persons known to the President during his 
residence in England. The Prince,I am told (for I did not hear him,) 
remarked, after dinner, in private conversation, to Lord Hertford, and 
to Lord Adolphus FitzClarence, that he regretted the violent articles 
in the English papers, as he feared they might be productive of ill-feel- 
ing between the two countries. Nota syllable of politics was address- 
ed to any other person present, nor was any speech or toast of any kind 
delivered or proposed. Your correspondent, however, might possibly 
give a political meaning tu the only remarkable event that did occur ; 
the Prince on that occasion adopted the English practice of allowing 
the ladies to retire alone from the dining-room—a barbarous northern 
habit, unknown on the continent. 

Now, Sir, I happen to be one of those who diapprove of the coup d'état 
the butcheries on the Boulevards, andthe policy since adopted by the 
President, quite as strongly as your foul-mouthed correspondent of this 
morning; but being a pretty frequent visitor at Paris, being an Eng- 
lishman wholly unconnected with French affairs or with the French 
Government, allow me, for my future guidance, toask your correspon- 
dent, my brother “ Englishman,” what course he would himself have 
pursued on the 26th of January, on receiving the President’s invitation 
to dinner. 

In all countries we know that invitations from the head of the State 
are regarded in the light of a command I have for years been ac- 
quainted with the French President, and have been frequently in his 
house before. Should I, however, have refused this ordinary act of 
hospitality on the present occasion, and should I, or should I not, have 
stated my reasous (and what reasons ?) for so doing? 

An early answer would be gratefully received, as being about to re- 
turn to Paris while Lord Derby is amusing himself by trying to forma 
Government, my old and obstinate acquaintance might possibly again 
expose me to the alternative of being either considered very ill-bred 
by him, or being ticketed for the remainder of my life by youas an 
‘* oligarchic hater of liberty.” Your obedient servant, mF. 

February 21. 


The ‘* Englishman’s” rejoinder appeared on the next day, addressed, 
as were all that followed, to the Editor of the Times. 





Sir,—‘*M. P.” has addressed to me three charges and one ques- 
tion. 

I laid the venue of the dinner which, it seems, he helped to consume, 
at the Tuileries, instead of at the Elysee. Be it so. I had not the 
honour of either invitation or ‘‘command,” and the journals or my 
memory played me false. Elysée or Tuileries, it matters not. 

He calls me your ‘foul-mouthed correspondent.” A ‘* foul-mouth- 
ed” orator or writer is one who descends to coarse, indecent, or ribald 
language. My letters are before the public, and I challenge the most 
critical examination of them. There is not in them one sentiment or 
one expression unworthy of a gentleman or man of honour. I have 
been severel know, but not a solitary substantive or adjective is other 
than thesymbol of a notorious fact. The only terms that may appear 
Jo» to the old familiar friends of M. Bonaparte and the refined hadi- 
tuésof the defunct Crockford’s are perhaps ‘* noodledom” and “ flun- 
keyism.” ‘*M P.’ will possibly be surprised to learn that the first 
was immortalized by a legist named Bentham, and the last by an ob- 
scure writer who is called Carlyle. 

He hints that M. Bonaparte, the ‘‘ Amphitryon” of the feast, was 
not “eloquent.” ‘*M. P.” has obviously yet to learn that there exists 
such a figure of speech as irony. The ‘* Englishman” is perfectly 
aware of the nature of Louis Napoleon’s eloquence. He has not for- 
gotten the display at the tribune of the Legislative Assembly. 

““M. P.” declares that he disapproves of the coup d’état (that is, of 
flagrant perjury and attainted treason), of the dutcheries upon the 
Boulevards (I quote his own expression), and of the subsequent policy 
of the President (confiscations, proscriptions, and pillage of the House 
of Orleans), quite as much as either you orI do. Very well. He then 
inquires what I wou/d and what he should do in the event of a *‘ com- 
mand” to another dinner at the Elysée. For my part, I am ashamed 
to say that even a “ command” from a perjurer, traitor, ‘* butcher,” 
and robber would not find myself, my wife, or my daughter guests at 
the table of ‘the Prince.” ‘«M. P.’s”’ notions of moral obligations and 
of social ties are very different from mine, and to solve the doubts that 
distract Ais breast, I would humbly recommend him to empannel a jury 
of ‘‘diners-out”’ at Boodle’s, or consult the oracle at White’s. 

‘«M. P.” implies, or makes a seeming of implying, that be enter- 
tains no ‘‘ oligarchic hatred of liberty and of the press.” Iam glid to 
hear it. I perfectly agree with the estimate he puts upon himself when 





he owns complacently that he is ‘a noodle; ” and I am sure that his 





vanity will be gratified to find that I consider him the very pink of 
* flankeyism.” 

One word more. [am no “ party political writer.” I do no man’s 
bidding, accept no man’s hire. My poor talents, mean though they be, 
are at the service of truth, of justice, and of freedom. Curst be my 
pen and paleied be my hand when either is prostituted to the vile pur- 
poses of personal libel, private enmity, or public tyranny. 

Feb. 23. Iam, An ENGLISHMAN. 


The foolish M. P. could not perceive that he was plunging deeper 
into the mire, and thus returns to the charge. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘* An Englishman,” gives us his definition 
of the word * foul. mouthed”—* One who descends to coarse, indecent, 
or ribald language, and makes use of expressions uaworthy a gentle- 
man.” I accept his definition, and beg to inform him that it was be- 
cause I consider his language coarse and indecent, and his expressions 
unworthy a gentleman, that I applied to him, and again apply to him, 
the terms which seems so sorely to vex him, 

The “ Englishman” recommends me to empanel a jury of diners-out 
at Boodle’s (which, by the bye, is the very dullest idea of a dinner that 
ever-entered the mind of man) to solve the doubts that he supposes may 
distract my breast Sir, I entertain nv doubts on the point under dis- 
cussion ; but this much I will say, that if your correspondent can find 
any 12 gentlemen—nay, any one man of liberal education—who adopt- 
ing the language of this ** Englishman,” shall condemn me for the course 
[ pursued, I will be content to withdraw the epithet of foul-mouthed, 
which I cannot but at present think so aptly fits your correspondent’s 
style and character. . 

Forgive me, Sir, for quietly closing my letter without either“ eurs- 
ing my pen or invoking a touch of the palsy”; but I enclose you my 
card, which is perfectly at the service of your braggart correspondent. 

Your obedient servant, M. P. 
Feb. 24. 


In the meantime, Mr. Baillie Cochrane, another of the’guests, does 
not relish the imputation of being the M.P. who figures in print, and 
thus disclaims the soft impeachment. 


Sir,—I have been cross-examined by so many persons as to the author- 
ship of the letter singed ‘‘M.P.,” in reply to the attack of the * Eng- 
lishman” on those ladies and gentlemen who dined a short time sinee 
at the Elysée, that I beg, through the mediam of The Times, to state 
that I am not the writer of that letter, nor am I aware who is. 

I do not state this from any wish to repudiate the opinions which it 
contains, but simply because I do not desire to be charged with the 
responsibility of an anonymous correspondence. 

Every person has a right to express his opinions, but he must judge 
how far it is justifiable to wound the feelings of others in their ex pres- 
sion. I beg to inform your correspondent that my acquaintance with 
the President of the Republic dates from his residence in this country, 
and, having had at various times the honour of accepting his hozpital- 
ity, I saw no reason to vary my conduct on the late occasion. ; 

As to the propriety of such conduct your correspondent has a right 
to differ. But he should do se with temper and courtesy; above all, 
he should feel that it isnot chivalrous, and therefore not English, so to 
lavish abuse upon the honoured names of English ladies; aud permit 
me to suggest that, until he can express himself in a more candid, gen- 
erous, and impartial manner, it were more patriotic in him to sign his 
real name rather than to compromise the noble title of “Englishman.” 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Fenton’s Hotel, Feb. 24. ALEXANDER Baiture CocHRANe 


The “Englishman’s parting word to M. P. is not the worst-writtem 
letter in the batch. 

Sir,—These are my very last words to “‘ M.P.” , 

He seems surprised that I should have recommended bim, for his in- 
struction, to empannel a jury of ‘diners out” at Boodle’s, because & 
a dinner party there would be the incarnation of stupidity. Just so. 
In accordance with the law of England, he would havea jury of hie 

ers. 

a" asked me in his last letter what “‘ reason” he could urge for refas- 
ing a dinner invitation from his “ old and obstinate friend,” Louis Na- 
leon Bonaparte. I forgot to answer him before; I will reply now. 
ne “reason” he might give is what every honourable man would feel, 
and every wise one feign—indisposition. ” 

I ought to apologise for quoting anything so /ow as poetry. “M P. 5 
‘‘ disapproves” of Louis Napoleon's ‘‘ butchery,” but not at all of hi, 
meat. He is like one Catius, of whom it was said by a ‘‘ foul-mouthed’ 
fellow, named Pope, that he was a stanch enemy to knaves— 

“ Save just at dinner—then preferred, no doubt, 
** A rogue with venison to a saint without.” 

««M. P.” protests that he will not invoke the “ palsy.” There is no 
occasion. He has got it. 

He still harps on ‘‘ foul-mouthed.” I may find “ M. P.” with argu- 
ments, but neither | nor any man can supply him with the brains to 
understand them. 

«“M. P.” smirks at what he terms my ‘“ indignation.” 
One laughsat Pantaloon. 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane judiciously disclaims all connexion with.‘ M. 
P.” They must settle that betweenthem. His letter is in a very differ- 
ent key from that of his colleague, or his rival. ‘* Where there is 
shame, there may yet be virtue.” He coaxes me to sign my name. 





Not at all. 


Thank you. Until we enjoy the law of signatures, I beg to subscribe 
wyself what I am, Aw ENGLISHMAN. 
Feb. 25. — 


A new ally comes into the field; but we only publish his commeni- 
cation, because it makes the series complete. He, and the ‘* English- 
man” too, should have left the ladies out of the question. Thoy, dear 
creatures, should have been supposed to have heard of the coup d’etat 
and its consequences, as rose- watered through the Morning Post alone. 
Besides, might they not have suspected that their husbands and bro- 
thers were destined victims of another plot, and have lovingly desired 
to share their danger ? 

Sir,—As one of the myriads, both at home and abroad, who have 
read with boundless delight the letters of an ‘* Englishman” in your 
columns, permit me to offer him at once the tribute of my respect and 
gratitude for the course he has adopted, and my hearty congratulations 
on his success. He has hit the mark. The ‘ foul-mouthed ” letter of 
the **M P.” shows him to be writhing under the merited infliction ; but 
by no contortions that be can make will he be able to wriggle himself 
into @ consciousness of right. The ‘‘ mens sibi conscia rects” is clearly 
gone. A high authority has said both of man and woman, “ noseitur @ 
sociis 7? astill greater authority has told us that ‘evil communica- 
tions corrupt good morals ;” and unless these maxims are henceforth 
to be considered as good enough texts for * ragged school” copybooks, 
but beneath the notice of ‘* M.P.’s” and their “ladies” (to say their- 
‘“‘ wives” would be indelicate), I have yet to learn how an ‘** Eoglish- 
man” or myself can justly be charged with ‘* wounding the feelings of 
others,” if we say that they who accepted hospitalities from a rebel, a 
traitor, a liar, a perjurer, a butcher, and a robber are not a whit bet- 
ter than they should be. [ look upon it, however, as a hopefal sign 
that they still have “feelings to wound,” and that perhaps the next 
time that the so called “‘ Prince President de la Republique Vran¢aise 
les prie,” &c., they will be scared from the Elysée by the ghost of 

ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN. 

P.S. Lenclose my card, which I beg you will do me the favour to 

hand over to your noble correspondent, the ‘* Englishman.” 


More value is there in the subjoined. 


Sir.—Were I to offer to step into the ring for Ben Caunt or the Tip- 
ton Siasher, it would not be more ridiculous than to take up my pen fa 
defence of so powerful a writer as “ An Englishman ;” but he has ap- 
pealed to his fellow-men for their opinion, and here, for one, is my 
answer. 

I imagine, Sir, I ought, from circumstances, to have some ides of 
what Court etiquette implies, and I do not hesitate to tell ‘«« M P.” or 
any other guest at the Elysian banquet that his or their presence there 
could but be taken a8 an open approval of the acts of a public man. 
Thus much for any judgment prior to “« M.P.’s” explanations or apolo- 
gies; but it now appears that he considers the “ jolly good fellow’’ of the 
dinner table to have discarded his slaughtering and Nero-like qualities 
upon the assumption of his napkin, and it becomes interesting to know 
whether he presided clad in the sober garb of a Lourgeois gentiihomme, 
or in the military trappings of an Imperial Prince President. 
Remaining still of opinion that the dinner in question had‘a politieal 





meaning and significance, which could not but have been known to- 
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——— 
«¢M_P.,” I ack whether it would not have been more manly to have fol- 
lowed in the track ot the American Minister in Paris, who declined to 
dance attendance on the greatest enemy of liberty the world ever saw 

«+ An Eoglishman,” I am convinced, would be the last to question the 
right of any gentleman or lady to take pot-lack with Monsieur Bons- 
parte, but he is indisputably at liberty to blush for the public avowal 
of friendship with such a character—a friendship which consists of eat- 
ing ® man's dinners one day and abusing him the next. 

residence in France and admixture with all classes of French- 
men enable me to appreciate the marvellous force of truth, the wonder: 
ful research, and the comprehensive power of analysis displayed in ‘‘ An 

Englishman's” exposition of the present state of society and feeling in 

that country. His letters will remain to his immortal honour when the 

race of rosewater bon cents he has a both in and out of power, 
sunk into well merited oblivion. 

= I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb. 28. An EnGuisu Courrier. 


The rear is fittingly brought up, in advertisement form, by M. P., 
~who having run himself clear out in his correspondence is compelled 
to avail himself of another medium. 

[Advertizement.] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—Feeling I have no right farther to trespass on your indulgence, 
I request the insertion of these few lines in the shape of an advertise 
ment. 

Your correspondent, “‘ An Englishman,” is content, it seems, to pre- 
serve his anonymous character. The charge of “ coarse libeller, and 
expounder of sentiments unworthy gentleman and a man of honour, 
sits lightly on him—a mere matter for literary laughter. Be itso. I, 
at least, can have no objection. Let those, however, who have been 
at the pains of reading this correspondence judge between us; let them 
observe also the very congenia! answer I have at length elicited to my 
-original question from this soi-disant ** Englishman.” It amounts sim- 
P to this—he would have sheltered himself under the plea of a paltry 

alsebood. 


Your correspondent likes poetry ; let him inwardly digest the fol- 
i? “T know them, yea, 
“ And what they weigh, even tothe utmost scruple, 
“That lie, and coz, and flout, deprave, and siander, 
* Go anticly, and shew an outward hideousness, 
“ And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
“ How they might hurt their enemies, if they aurst ; 
* And this is all.’’ “P 


The names of the parties present will be found recorded in the .4/- 
dion of the 28th ult. It will be seen, that M. P.’s honours are divided 
between Lord Ernest Bruce, Lord F. Hallyburton, and Mr. Christo- 
pher, the newly appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. We 
trast the last-aamed may be exonerated from the charge. 


—_——_—»> —- -— 


A PLEA FOR THE WARNER LONG RANGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—At any period of public alarm or excitement it is the duty of 
every member of the community, according to his several ability, toen- 
deavour to dispel unneccesary terror, or, if danger really exists, to in- 
dicate the best means of encounteringit. At the present moment there 
is a prevailing apprehension throughout this country of a hostile de- 
scent of the French upon our shores, and multifarious have been the 
commuuications addressed to the public on the subject. Many of them 
are manifestly the productions of experienced men, who know what 
they are writing upon; while others areas manifestly the crude no- 
tions of those who are scared by ghosts of their own creating. 

I have been more than once, during the prevailing panic, asked whe- 
ther my confidence in those Warner inventions which I formerly advo- 
ested so strenuously in the House of Commons remains unabated, and, 
if 80, why I remain silent at such a moment as this. 

My unbesitating and unequivocal answer, which I ask you to publish 
to the world, is, that my beliefin Mr. Warner’s powers is unaltered, 
except inasmuch as my belief is strengthened by longer consideration. 
I therefore publicly announce my conviction, that in them the country 
might possess an effectual means of defence without incurring the ex- 


Your obedient servant, 


way of precaution would be to widen brim of the their hats, starch 
their cravats thorougbly, and cut away the collars of their coats. 
Such measures as these are the only national defences worthy of the 
name. If the impressive spectacle of thirty million of Quakers, attired 
in such peaceful guise, should fail to strike awe into the breasts of a 
rude aol amy fresh from the sands of Africa, the mountains of the 
Caucasian range, or the marsby plains of Hungary, the Reverend J ede- 
diah Poundtext would not fail us in the hour of need. That convincing 
divine would think it his duty to betake himself to the Kentish shingle 
and bring the invaders to a sense of their situation. He would tell 
them they must at once return to the place whence they came, because 
the inhabitants of the couatry which they were about to attack were 
entirely opposed to the spirit and practice of war, ** and consequently 
they could not, under any circumstances, imbue their hands in the 
blood of their fellow creatures.” For our own part, we cannot alto- 
gether get rid of a profane suspicion that ere the second period of the 
Jedediad had reached its climax a Chasseur de Vincennes would have 
covered the benevolent orator with his Minie rifle. Gentleman of this 
class are singularly obtuse to a course of ethics. If they have not 
shrunk from the massacre of their own countrymen at the mere bid- 
ding of a political adventurer, we much fear that foreigners need look 
for little mercy at their hands. There is one thing which will stop 
war, and one only, unless the traditions of history are to be cast aside 
as unworthy of regard. Let ambitious and unprincipled men foresee 
their own destruction as the necessary result of an attack upon an un- 
offending neighbour, and the attack will never be made. What reason 
have we for supposing now, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
that the Millennium has already begun? Did this desirable epoch 
commence with February, 1848, when the first shot was fired at the 
guard in the Rue des Capucines? Were they Millennium forays even 
in Paris in the early days of December last ?—or previously in Hun- 
gary, or Lombardy, or Hesse Cassel? Exeter-hall had its own way 
the other day at Lagos, but was its proselytism conducted upon the 
principle of spouting and prayer? Did the Commodore endeavour to 
convert King Kosoko by remonstrances or rockets—by sighs or Shrap- 
nel shells? If we cast but the most cursory glance at the present mo- 
ment upon the condition of Europe, from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Atlantic to the steppes of Asia, we see nothing before 
us but one vast camp. Whether the hostile armaments may ever come 
into collision is not for us to .redict. There is however one point on 
which we can speak with certainty. Whenever a nation is unprepared, 
there the thunderbolt will light. . 
These observations are suggested to us by a report of the proceedings 
of a public meeting held on Tuesday evening at the London Tavern, 
for the purpose of petitioning Parliament against the Militia Bill. Be 
it understood that weare not for the moment writing as advocates of 
this or that form of a militia, or comparing the advantages of a militia 
against the enrolment of an additional regular force. All these matters 
shall be discussed in due time. For the moment we would but point 
out to public attention the sentiments expressed by men professing 
themselves to be Englishmen with hair on their chins. We presume 
they have, like the rest of us, wives and young children, sick and aged 
parents to protect, and acountry to defend. They would hand the 
sacred trust over to the first battalion of ruffians who might take a fancy 
to invade our shores without striking one blow in self defence. If we 
are to take these canting gentry at their word, there would be no need 
of 10,000 or 15,000 men to make good a march upon London. A regi- 
ment would suffice. The friends of peace would step forth to strew 
their road with olive boughs and offer them perpetual cups of café au 
lait as they walked along. Our only chance is that their hearts would 
be touched ere they had reached the Brighton or Southampton ter- 
winus in London. They might perhaps be induced to attend an Ora- 
torio at Exeter-hall, and return the next day by the way they came— 
sadder, and, we hope, better men. There is one thing that must strike 
the most unobservant about this miserable cant. If we are to make 
abnegation of any endeavours at self-protection against foreign invad- 
ers, why not extend the principle to the common domestic burglar or 
petty-larcerer ? Why retain the police? Is there any pickpocket whose 
heart would not be touched at so strictly pacifica policy? Perhaps the 
thunder, too, might be induced to spare our steeples if we did but re- 
move the lightning conductors. If our friend Poundtext were to enter 
the tiger's den at tbe Zoological Gardens, that ill-used animal would 
instantly show his sense of the reliance placed upon his honour by lick- 
ing the reverend gentleman’s shoe-buckle. All this might happen, no 
doubt, but we are not bold enough to snap our fingers at the traditions 
of three thousand years. We should be curious to know what material 





of erecting one additional fort or building anothersbip. Neither 
am I singular in this estimate of the public importance of the Warner in- 
ventions, fur many distinguished officers of both services, as well the 
veterans of the last war who have recently gone from among us as those 
still surviving, are of the same opinion, though many are deterred 
from giving free utterance to their sentiments from an aversion to no- 
velties, a reluctance to offend prejudices, or perhaps afraid to create 
that disturbance in existing institutions which they anticipate from 
an adoption of the Warner weapons. That a great change would be 
thereby entailed I well know, and I also know that such a change is 
not popular with the service ; but I furthermore know that such a change 
would operate to the saving of many millions of national money, and 
therefore most culpable should I consider wyself to be were I silent 
through fear of provoking derision or awakening professional displea 


it was no part of my intention when I commenced this letter to enter 
upon any speculation as to the probability of a French invasion at all. 
and certainly far from my wish to excite an alarm I do not feel. Never- 
theless while the subject is uppermost in men’s minds it may be worth 
while to make a few observations relative to the defence of England 
against possible invasion. To protect any land from aggression there 
must be a continued line of fortifications, or forts closely planted; but 
supposing such erections feasible on our shores, how could we man 
them? and forts without occupants would only be so many points d'ap- 
pui for invaders. Again, fortifications of stone, or batteries on piles, 
are only effectual for the defence of their immediate locality. Powerful 
works at Portsmouth are of no avail for the protection of Plymouth or 
Pembroke. What England requires—in the absence of a continued line 
of fortifications, the expense of which John Bull would not endure—is 
a defensive power which can quickly move around our isiand as re- 
quired, and move rapidly as the best application of steam can effect. 
Now, this the Warner inventions fully accomplish. I firmly believe 
that by means of these no invader could ever plant his foot on our soil 
——destruction would be inevitable. 


I may be asked to explain how these mighty result; can be brought 
to pass. Iam fully aware how incredulous the English nation is of 
everything which is not subjected barely to their eyes—which is not} Repeal European Artiller , the 2d Scinde Horse. the 5th B y 
handled and turned inside out. All my Parliamentary efforts to gain onlay Doveter tho lot and i6eh ph sans a toe rad ro Beogal Ne. 
attention to the Warner inventions have been thwarted by this spirit 


of unbelief. I have on Captain Warner’s behalf offered that hisinven- 
tions should be submitted to the severest tests, and many 


testified 


R “ ¥ regiments from the Punjab and North-West reached Hyderabad by the 
I assert, then, that by the Warner inventions the largest ships may | jnq th ‘ y J 

inal inadontnnnenell, certainly, and cheaply destroyed; that an enemy's Indus on the 8th and 9th, and left on the 10th for Kurachee, where the 

fleet may be so beleagured that any movement would entail upon them 

inevitable destruction; that any enemy’s port might be efficiently block- th bit : P 

aded without necessitating the constant and costly vigilance of a squad- re wae bitterly cold, ice being found on the water every morning. 

Ton, as in the late war; and that our own ports, roadsteads, and coasts 


“— be rendered invulnerable, and all this at a small cost. 


x. saan restraining myself within the eoysy of exact truth, proceed 
eclare the efforts which have been made to prevent the intrc duction ickly t tail an : : : ‘ 

Gale Wands lntenticn Vahe aur servis, bab Tfocdont, ox 4 cul ect quickly turn tail and run for it. Captain James had been immediately 
you to — my solemn declaration - to my belief in their impor- 
tance, and my sense of the folly and danger of rejecting whem. If 1] pouring valley of Swat, the chi P : : 

have the misfortune to be disregarded, I shall regret such treatment, peas to « bal, os en pig hwy og a abet Fe Aag oa 
bat at least I shall have done my duty and liberated my own con- right Mido 


ecience. Your obedient servant, TALsorT, 


Ingestre, Stafford, Jan. 28. 
(qwecnehiipededene 
THE C32IERS OF « PEACE, PEACE,” WHEN THERE IS 
NO ITEACE. 


There are certain persons in this country who should have been In- 


dian Fakirs in place of members of a civilised communit pe = 
us to sit still and have our throats ooh eal ised community They te 
Eapelf-defence. The invaders may come when we expect it least. No 
they can’t come—they shan’t come—they would not think of conn 
Why should any foreign Power dream of attac 


hood of four warlike Powers, people it with Vicars of Wakefield, and Fe ea faire te Onde ae oe tances who are unable to rule them- 


A selves. Affairs in Oude are as bad as th : “ 
let it contain the treasure of the world. Of course no one would | General has refused to visit the Court of the K fire day otergpes 


tening to the advice given him for his good. 


dream of attscking such a country. All the inhabitants need do by 


they have 
triumphantly endured, as several distinguished officers have repeatedly 


quietly without raising a finger) The petty chiefs in his dominions continue 


: king the uncompromisin , and it i i j 
friends of peace? Place aslip of territory in the fesehadines deigthout= terfere, and it is unwise thus to be putting off t 


difference there is between the feelings and views of a French drum- 
mer boy at the present day, A.D. 1852, and those of the Telamonian 
Ajax when he,went out, B.C. 1153, to do battle against Troy ?— Times. 
27th ult.. 





INDIA. 


It appears by the arrival of the Viagara, that another Rangoon war 
has commenced, notwithstanding the assurances to the contrary con- 
veyed by the previous mail. As, however, we shall probably be com- 
pelled to go to press before the receipt of the British journals, we go 
back to the news of the 17th of January from Bombay, for some items 
not devoid of interest. 


The forces ordered to assemble at Roree, in Upper Scinde, are all on 
their way. What the object of its assemblage can be is matter of con- 
jecture. Ali Moorad, ot Khyrpore, has not the least intention of op- 
posing us, and is encamped at Roree, awaiting the arrival of the Com- 
missioner to learn what it is all about, offering to bring his contingent 
to operate with us, as he imagines we are bent on something. Mr. 
Frere left Kurachee on the 29th of December, and Kotree for Roree on 
the 10th inst. General Manson, on whom the command of the forces 
has devolved, left Hyderabad on the same day for the same destination. 
The Kurachee troops, under Brigadier Stopford, 64th Foot, were en- 
camped at Hyderabad, awaiting orders to move upwards. The Mooltan 
brigade moved out of that city on the 3d, under Brigadier Hewitt, and 
was to move down on Khyrpore, vid Bahawulpore and the Indus. The 
ruler of Herat is said to have solicited our aid to prevent himself from 
being deposed by Dost Mahomed of Cabul, and that this is the cause of 
the assemblage of troops in Upper Scinde, whence they will proceed to 
Herat. This is extremely improbable: we had enough of such folly in 
1839—42 to prevent our embroiling ourselves again in Central Asia, 
unless ** destiny” is again at work urging us on. The force which will 
shortly be congregated at Roree will be as follows:—Her Majesty's 
64th Foot, 1st troop of Bombay Horse Artillery, 1st company of Sap- 
pers and Miners, Brett’s Battery of Bombay Ajtillery, a company of 





tive Infuntry—in all probably full 6,500 men. The siege train is also 
in preparation at Sukkur, which certainly gives some colouring to the 
idea that we are about to proceed somewhere and do something, but 
where and what are profound secrets. The invalids of Her Majesty’s 


Berenice and Auckland steamers await their arrival to bring them on 
to Bombay. The troops throughout the country were healthy ; the 


We have had but little news from Sir Colin Campbeil’s force during 
this fortnight. An Eusofzaie village under our protection, named 
Moolakund, was, on Christmas day, attacked by a body of 800 horse- 
men and 1,000 foot, but they received such a reception as to make them 


sent to the assistance 


of the villagers as soon as news of the attack 
reached us. 


The marauders, on this occasion, were from the neigh- 


accordingly been hastened on by Sir Colin, and the gallant corps under 
Colonel Markham left Rawul Pindee to join him on te 29th oh Her 
Majesty’s 22d had reached this latter station. Sir W. Gomm was to 
have reached Peshawur on the 3d, he being at Noushera, a few miles 
off. on the 2d. At and around Kohat the most perfect tranquillity pre- 
vailed Very little sickness prevailed at any of the stations on the Pun. 
jab, and the troops were in hopes of being actively employed ere long. 

The Nizam bas at last, it is said, effected the mortgage of his jewels, 
1} but no further instalment of his debt to us has been paid off as yet.— 
et: . quarrelling with each other 
»| with impunity. The only wonder is that we have permitted such a 
. | state of affairs to continue so long unchecked. We must eventually in- 


he time while the coun- 


e King owing to his not lis- 





The Marquis of Dalhousie was at Cawnpore on the Ist inst., and ig 
by this time back at Calcutta. How long he remains there is uncer- 
tain. Lord Stanley reached Delhi on the 7th inst., and left on the 9th 
for the frontier. 

A party of a score of Moplahs, on the 5th or 6th, entered the house 
of a wealthy native near Cannanore, and murdered him and his family, 
in all 15 persons ; the cause being that the man had, a short while be- 
fore, been at law with some of their friends and gained his cause, A 
company of Her Majesty’s 94th, and two of the 16th Madras Native 
Infantry, under Captain Hodgson, of the latter corps, had gone out 
from Connamore after the murderers. 

You will, it is believed, shortly have a visit from the ex-Rajah of 
Coorg, who intends going to England accompanied by Major Drummond, 
of the 3d Bengal Cavalry. 

The 86th Foot has been directed to relieve the 78th Highlanders at 
Aden and Bombay, the latter corps taking their place at Poonah. A 
dinner is about to be given by the officers of the Indian Navy to Com- 
modore Lushington, who is on the point of returning home. Of the 
officers of the Bombay army there are 208 at home on farlough, and 
260 on staff employ, leaving 540 present with their corps. The Bank 
of Bombay has declared a dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. per an- 
num for the past six months. Mr. Porter, who has set a scheme afoot 
for finding out and raising the steamer Pasha, sunk full of specie in the 
Straits, proposes starting immediately tocommencethesearch. A com- 
any of shareholders has been formed, with a capital of 50,000 rupees, 
or carrying out the scheme ; 5,000 rupees have been paid up to cover 
preliminary expenses. 





Tue Orecon Treaty.—The Washington Correspondence of the 
Cincinnati Gazette says, that a grave misunderstanding or misinter- 
pretation of the Oregon Boundary treaty in relation to British vessels 
navigating the waters under the United States jurisdiction, within the 
boundaries and along the coast of Oregon Territory, is the occasion of 
& correspondence which is just now going on between Mr. Webster and 
the British Minister at Washington, Mr. Crampton. It has been the 

practice of English sea eaptains on the Pacific coast, it seems, ever 
since the settlement of the boundary between the two governments 
** westward of the Rocky Mountains,” (by treaty concluded June 15th, 

1846) to seek to land and deliver ** goods and wares” at American ports 
without paying duty. More recently some of them, it is said, have 
gone so far as to advertise to transport merchandise from one American 
port to another; thus interfering with our coasting trade, which the 
vessels of no nation are permitted to do. Notiee has been repeatedly 

given to them, by the American Custom- House officers in Oregon, that 
these liberties could not be permitted ; and finally a formal notice wae 

served on one of them by the Collector at Astoria, that for any future 
infractions of the revenue laws of the United States he should proceed 

against them forthwith, condemning vessels and confiscating cargoes, 

and thus brought matters to a crisis. The notice was communicated to 
the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company by the ship-master upon 
whom it was served, and by them communicated to the British Govern- 
ment at home. It was then made the subject of consideration in Coun- 

cil, and her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs thereupon trans- 

mitted the documents to the British Minister at Washington, with in- 
structions to bring the matter to the attention of the Government of 
the United States, to the end that the American authorities in Oregon 

might be advised that they were themselves guilty of infractions of the 
treaty stipulations between thetwo governments, and that the collec- 
tor at Astoria might be instructed to withdraw the notice he had sery- 
ed upon the masters of British merchantmen on the Pacific-coast.— 
Evening Post. _ 





PouiticAL ExPERIMENTS IN FRANCE; AND THEIR RESULTS.— 
France only could comprise in two short months the same amount of 
history ;—the coup d’état—the mockery of an election—the greater moc- 
kery of a constitution—the Parisian massacre—the military hunts of 
rural Republicans—confiscations at pleasure—proscriptions en masse— 
deportations to Cayenne on a seale that would consume half the navy of 
the State—gaol deliveries by retail—gaol overflows by wholesale-—half- 
a-million of French bayonets levelled against France—a million of spies 
smuggled into every public place and every private dwelling—a press 
without a pen—a Parliament without a tongue—Ministers set up merely 
to be knocked down—a chaos of violence, fears, and doubts dancing 
past the eye of the giddy spectator like the strange figures of the magic 
lantern, and leaving on the retina a muddy spectrum of the grotesque 
and hideous. 

France is the laboratory for experiments on abstract theories of go- 
vernment. In 1792 she took the fearful leap from an absolute monarchy 
to an absolute democracy. This was meant to be the incarnation of the 
purest reason and of philosophic virtue. Its immediate results were 
the Reign of Terror; its remote, the usurpation of a military adventurer. 
That usurpation represented ‘‘ glory ;’—it brought the Cossacks to 
Paris, it left behind it the bloody legacy of centralization and of hero- 
worship, and consumed itself, Prometheus like, a eaptive on a rock.— 
The Restoration began warily with Louis XVIII., but asserted its prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ the right divine” in the person of Charles X. That princi- 
ple was half a century too late, and legitimacy was driven out to die in 
exile. The ‘Citizen King” enthroned the idea of a monarchy, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ; the two elements of the system and 
terms of the proposition struggled from the first for mastery, and in 
1848 Louis Philippe and elective sovereignty fled to England together. 
The Republic and universal suffrage were proclaimed by Republicans, 
and ac laimed by Royalists; universal suffrage, false to itself, intrust- 
ed its powers to men who destroyed it, and the world looked on at the 
extravaganza of a Republic administered by an Imperial Executive, 
and ruled by a Monarcnical Legislature. The Imperial ingredient has 
contrived, for the moment, to prevail, and its mystical formula is a de- 
mocrstic military despotism. No political chymistry, no human art, 
can make these eomponents eombine or work. They are oil and vine- 
gar, fire and water, things that are incongruous or mutually destrue- 
tive. Such democracy, if democracy wins, is Communism; such mili- 
tary predominance is—War. 





Searcn For Sir Jonnw FRANKLIN.—Last nighta general meeting 
of the members of the Royal Geographical Society was held in the Thea- 
tre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street ; Sir Roderick Murehi- 
son, Bart., in the chair. The meeting was numerously attended. 

The President, in proposing Captain Beatson asa member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, dwelt at some length on the service in 
which he was about to engage for the restoration of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions from the Arctic regions, and urged upon the mem- 
bers the great claims he had upon their consideration to enable him to 
carry out his mission of mercy by adding to the subscriptions for that 
purpose, as he was at the present time deficient about £1,500 of the 
sum required. He (the President) had seen the ship which had been 
selected, and which appeared to be well suited, and he was happy to see 
that it had been furnished with all necessary stores by the Board of 
Ordnanee, and all practicable assistance by the Board of Admiralty. 
He might also state in reference to this subject that Lieutenant Pim, 
whose noble devotion to this cause they were well acquainted with, 
had not only handed over to the Beatson fund the surplus of the grant 
made to him by the Government, but the proceeds of the outfit of the 
gallant officer would be sold at St. Petersburgh, and devoted to the 
same object.— Sun, 24th ult. 





Patace YArp, on MonpAy, THE 23rd ult.—Yesterday, on the ris- 
ing of the House, Palace Yard presented the usual spectacle of a per- 
fect sal/e of senators. The continuous stream of Members, all moving 
rapidly, gesticulating and talking, under the influence of sudden ex- 
citement, wore a most remarkable aspect, as the ins and outs and op- 
posites all disembogued themselves before the public gaze from Mr. 
Barry’s splendid vestibules. Lord Palmerston was soon recognized by 
the crowd, which came so increasing upon him, that the Noble ex-Min- 
ister was compelled to patronise and take refuge ina cab at hand.— 
Lord John Russell was eagerly waited for, but is supposed to have 
passed undistinguished at some less public point of egress. Lady Rus- 
sell, and other ladies were in the galleries devoted to them. By a sin- 
gular sympathetic action, the House of Lords rose almost at the same 
time; and by a coincidence, which seldom occurs, the public had an 
almost processional view of all the statesmen of the time, such as sel- 
dom fails to the lot of the loitererjaround St. Stephen’s.—Jbid. 





Guarp Sup ror THE Downs —Orders have been issued by the 
Admiralty to fit the London. of 90 guns, Capt. the Hon. M. Stopford, 
now lying at Sheerness, in all respects as a sea-going ship. As soonas 
she is completed she will proceed to the Downs, to be there stationed 
as guard ship unless required for more active service. Her duties there 
wili be to enter volunteers either for particular or general service. A 
guard ship at this place is extremely useful, the man-of-war’s anchor- 
age lying so close in to the Goodwin that the lookout kept on board can 





discover a ship on the sands long before the people at Deal, Kingsdown, 
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mioute guns, when the . 
Cee places put to sea and give assistance — 
ship stationed there since 1831, but the Se- 

vm, Ramities, and Talavera, which were in the Downs from 1815 to 
1881, rendered essential services to merchant ships of all nations that 
‘nfortunately got on these treacherous sands. 





"tun New Encusu Law or Evivence.—The following brief report 
of a case recently tried in the Court of Exchequer shows the practical 
working of the new law which calls plaintiff and defendant into the 
witness: box. The cause was argued at Nisi Prius, before the Chief 
Baron and a Special Jury. His Lordship’s comments are worth notice 


by legal readers. 
Welch v. Fawcett —Mr. E. James and Mr. D. Power were counsel 
for the plaintiff; the Attorney General and Mr. Farrer appeared for 
dant. 
the ie plaintif is an architect of great previeest weer having 
erected the Town-hall at Birmingham and the hospital at Liverpool, 
pesides other important works, and this was an action in which he 
ought to recover 200 guineas as his commission, at the rate of 1j per 
: _ on tbe contemplated expenditure of the defendant in the erection 
of certain houses on the Craven-hill Estate, Bayswater. It appeared 
thatthe defendant, who is a gentleman of property residing in the neigh- 
porhood of Craven-hill, entered into a negotiation with the lessee of 
the estate for the lease of certain building ground, and during its pro- 
ress was introduced to the plaintiff, who stated his terms for the pre- 
ation of plans aud superintendence of the erections to be 24 per 
ent. on the outlay, and 14 for the plans and preliminary trouble if the 
plans were not carried out. After this the plaintiff proceeded to pre- 
are the ground: plans and elevation at 20 houses, and the question 
was, whether, the negotiation having ultimately been broken off, the 
defendant was liable to pay the 14 per cent. commission on the ground 
that be had giving express instructions to the plaintiff to proceed, or 
whether the plaintiff was to be considered to have embarked rather 
recipitately in his work, so as to disentitle him from recovering its 
yalue from the defendant. The plaintiff and the defendant were both 
examined, a8 v2 as other witnesses, and at the conclusion of the reply 
the plaintiff. 
ihe Chief Baron left it to the jury to decide between the parties. In 
so doing, his Lordship took occasion to remark that the admission of 
parties to the witness-box seemed to him to be the logical and necessary 
consequence of the previous alterations in the law of evidence, and whilé 
it might be admitted to have been both necessary and proper, it cer- 
tainly rendered the duty ofa juryman more difficult, for the parties 
were generally diametrically opposed to each other in their recollection 
and construction of facts. The change also necessary led to increased 
litigation, for where new witnesses and means of proof were introduced, 
new actions must spring up, and cases were brought into court which 
but for the new law would never have been thought of. Without say 
ing that this was such a case, it was clear that the jury had a difficult 
task before them when called upon to decide between the plaintiff and 
the defendant, and he would add, that as the result of his experience 
of the working of this act, he had come to the opinion that it would be 
highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that a further change in 
the law should be made by extending the operation of the Statute of 
Frauds, now limited to contracts to the value of £10, to every species 
of contract, so that all parties should be compelled to reduce their 
transactions into writing, about which there could not afterwards arise 
any question. 
P vs jury, at the close of the summing up, found a verdict for the de- 
endant. 





Loss or THE New-York ‘* Ciay’’? Mepav.—An unfortunate occur- 
rence took plac» on Saturday last. The Hon. Henry Clay being de- 
sirous of forwarding hither the superb gold medal recently presented to 
him by some of his triends, he entrusted it at Washington tothe charge 
of a lady well known to him, who in turn availed herself of the services 
ofa gentleman fellow-traveller, and put it under his charge. It was 
placed accordingly in the latter’s carpet-bag, together with his own 
writing case, and was carefully held in hand or in sight until the par- 
ties arrived in this city. On their getting into a carriage, however, 
after crossing Jersey city ferry, the bag was deposited at the driver's 
feet; and on their arrival home, it was non est. Great consternation 
ensued. The gentleman offered $500 reward for its recovery, and all 

ossible search was made for it; but to no effect. On Monday morning, 

e furthermore addressed a letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
who had presented the medal to Mr. Clay, begging bim to order a du 
plicate to be immediately strack at his expense. ‘his prompt and lib- 
eral offer was with equal liberality declined. The names of the parties 
have been the rounds of the press; but they have suffered sufficient 
mortification and annoyance, and we know no good that can result from 
their republication. ‘The value of the medal was, we believe, $2,500. 





Britisu Scnoots or Design.—With the view of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Schoo's or Design, a new department, under the title of 
‘Department of Practical Art,’ intended to have the superintendence 
over the various schools of design, and to be connected with cther self- 
supporting institutions which aim to advance education in art, has re- 
cently been organized at the Board of Trade. This department con- 
sists of two officers, called *‘ superintendents of schools of practical art,’ 
andasecretary. My Lords have been pleased to appoint Mr. Henry 
Cole to the first-mentioned of these offices, namely, that of superinten- 
dent of the business of general management, and Mr. Richard Redgrave 
to that of art superintendent. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 1101-4. 











GENE ALBIOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1852. 











Compelled to go to press before the arrival cf the Viegara's mails, 
We must glean our notions of another week’s European events from the 
telegraphic summary furnished by our daily coatemporaries. Nor in- 
deed does it seem that anything of political moment had occurred 
between the 28th. ult., and the 6th. inst. Of the members of the new 
Administration, whose seats in the House of Commons had been vaca- 
ted by their acceptance of office, three had teen re-elected by their 
Constituents—Sir John Pakington the new Colonial Secretary, Lord 
John Manners the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and Lord 
Henry Lennox, one of the Lords of the Treasury. Droitwich, Colches- 
ter, and Chichester, were respectively represented by these gentlemen. 
That there should be little or no opposition to their return is matter 
ofcourse. Few men would be willing to risk the trouble and expense 
ofa contested election, with a speedy dissolution of Parliament hang- 
10g over their heads. An exception, however, is to be found in Ireland 

~and where else would it be equally appropriate ?~-Lord Naas, the 

Xewly appointed Secretary is not, it appears, to be permitted to walk 

‘Yer the course at Kildare. The candidates, we are told, have dodged, 

®snuch ag possible, the grave subject cf protection, putting forward the 

Plea ‘hat the country itself at the next general election must decide for 
a this knotty point. The new Government is quite content to stand 
oa of the old protective system, but does not seem disposed 
4 * ‘ by a national persistence in free-trade policy, unless the dilemna 

®t reed upon it. And perhaps a more remarkable proof of the incom- 
a end unpopularity of the late Whig Cabinet cannot be imagined, 
: ne exhibited in the tolerant attitude towards their successors, assu- 

ed by the liberal press and the mer who may generally be counted on as 
® sure opponents of a Conservative Ministry. The Anti corn law 
mina has indeed shown symptoms of vitality, and has expressed its 
a ness to combat to the death, ifthe Earl of Derby really attempts 

Y Practical renewal of monopoly. With tbat insolent and unfair 
ea Py which characterises the Cobdens and Brights and many 
a rt eaders of the Manchester school, an incursion upon the rights 

Privileges of the Peerage is hinted at, as another probable conse- 


meantime the matter stands adjourned until Parliament be dissolved, 
when there can be no doubt whatever that the battle will rage furious- 
ly between the rival parties. It will be a contest between Town and 
Country, between land-owners and manufacturers, wherein the latter 
will raise the cry of ‘‘ cheap bread,” meaning in their innermost hearts 
low wages, whilst the former will be clamorous for the ‘* rights of indus- 
try,” which being interpreted is synonymous with high rents. These 
are the true issues at stake on the part of a large and influential ma- 
jority of those who will figure prominently in the coring strife, although 
much honest difference of opinion exists amongst impartial men of in- 
telligence and experience. The Free-traders have a great advantage 
in the devotion of the ablest portion of the press to their service. The 
reason of this preference is obvious enough. It is from cities, and not 
from the agricultural districts, that the journals derive their support. 
Added to this may be the plausible and showy arguments that are 
open to the advocates of unrestricted commerce, which is of itself a 
temptation to penmen, and the seeming appropriateness with which 
personal invective is fitted to opponents, always a great gain in contro- 
versy. But we do not purpose carrying the reader either backward or 
forward into the general subject. On that enough has deen written. 
We will only say a word upon a point connected herewith, that falls 
immediately under notice. One of the telegraphed items of this latest 
steamer’s news is a flourishing paragraph respecting the mighty bene- 
fit conferred on British shipping by the recent change in the Navigation 
Laws. The proof adduced is simply a statistical one; such statistics 
are about as reliable as the votes said to have been registered for the 
French President, and covering only a single month, can carry with them 
but little weight. A writer, too, in the Times states that ships are so 
scarce in the Port of London that a Company trading to New Zealand 
could only obtain the offer of one for an outward freight, on terms extra- 
vagantly high. He concludes therefore that the complaints of the ship- 
owners are all hollow. But mark the truth. A Protectionist has re- 
plied to him through the same medium, showing that outward freights 
are materially raised because homeward freights areso desperately low 
as alone to offer no chance of remuneration, and that ships of the desired 
class are scarce because large numbers of them are laid up in India, 
with their crews discharged, awaiting economically the chance of better 
times, whilst many also are detained in Australian ports for want of 
seamen, the golden mines having there, as in California, been produc- 
tive of general desertion. We only mention these things for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the necessity of caution in adopting all the conclu- 
sions to which partisans of theories would bring us. 

That profound lawyer, Sir Edward Sugden, has taken his seat in the 
House of Peers, by the title of Baron St. Leonards. Members of the 
legal profession will hail the new Chancellor’s advent to his high place 
with all the more satisfaction, that nothing could be more unsatisfac- 
tory than the course pursued by his predecessor Lord Truro, better 
known as the Sir Thomas Wilde of the Bar. Amongst the retiring Min- 
isters it would be difficult to determine who had least acceptably fulfill- 
ed thed uties of his office; but the choice would unquestionably*lie be- 
tween the Lord High Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
our right well beloved Colonial Secretary. 





*«* The] elections were nearly all in favour of the Government,” says 
the telegraphic summary, in allusion to France. What a superfiuous 
piece of information! How could it have been otherwise, considering 
the infinite pains taken by the government to lead the electors in the 
right way, and the penalties hanging over the heads of those who ven- 
ture to think and judge for themselues’? Nevertheless, although perfect 
iudifference has generally characterised this mock election to a mock 
Assembly, the opponents of the Prince President have bestirred them- 
selves in two of the Paris districts, having returned General Cavaignac 
in the one, and placed M. Carnot at the head of the poll in the other. 
The latter, who is a downright Red Republican, did not however obtain 
the requisite number of votes, although he beat the Elysian candidate ; 
and a new election must therefore take place. As for the African Gen- 
eral, public curiosity is alive on his behalf. Hecan scarcely condes- 
cend to take the oath of allegiance to Louis Napoleon. Will he boldly 
denounce him, and forego his seat? In the general stagnation and de- 
pression prevalent throughout France, this little bit of novelty and ex- 
citement cannot but be very acceptable.—The Bank of France and the 
Ruler of France are indisposed, the former suffering from a plethora of 
gold, the latter from acute rheumatism in his legs. The former by way of 
relieving itself has reduced its rate of discount from four to three per 
cent, and has moreover had its chartered privileges comfirmed to it, by 
decree, for fifteen years, in place of four more, to which they were lim- 
ited. On the duration of Louis Napoleon's self. conferred charter we de- 
cline to speculate. Perhaps his rheumatism may have conveniently 
occurred, to rid him of the necessity of putting himself at the head of 
his army, with his promised cry of ‘* Suivez moi!” and taking incon- 
tinently the road to Belgium or Switzerland. 

In a narrow-minded and offensive spirit, and in curt tone, the Aus- 
trian government has replied to Lord Granville’s temperate and cautious 
announcement that the laws of England did not justify any interfer- 
ence with political refugees in her borders, and that therefore they 
could not be molested. Dwelling upon Lord Granville’s intimation 
that his government would still do all within its power to prevent our 
asylum being converted into a focus for hostile operations, Prince Sch- 
warzenburg coolly expresses his hope that these words will be followed 
up by deeds, declares that in the interim the Imperial authorities will 
have orders to exercise redoubled vigilance as regards British travel- 
lers in the Austrian dominions, and winds up with a positive threat of 
ulterior measures.—-Now we should have passed over this missive with 
contempt, were it not that the arrival of the Viegara tells us that the 
Imperial spite is no longer confined to protocolling. Our countrymen 
in Northern Italy are reaping its fruits. They are kept, says an ac- 
count of the 25th ult. from Milan, under the strictest surveillance of 
the police, and their sojourn of more than twenty-four hours (at one 
place) in Lombardy is forbidden. Alas, for the innkeepers at Como, 
and Verona, and Venice, and for the thousands scattered along the 
plains of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, who live upon the gold of 
our travellers! Alas, for the blind infatuation of that antiquated 
Court of Vienna, which learns nothing in the march of events! It is 
believed in some well informed quarters that a cordiality of feeling 
subsists between Austria and France, and that together they are will- 
ing to pull our Lion by the beard. They were wiser to regulate af- 
fairs at home. 





Largely and deeply are the British North American Colonies inter- 
ested in the change of Government which has just taken place at home; 
but so far, we have seen few of the leading journalists’ remarks on the 
occasion, and those few generally echo the prevailing sentiment——an 
inclination to wait and see what the Earl of Derby actually proposes to 
do. That the Premier is well versed in Colonial affairs may be set off 


against the new Secretary’s presumed ignorance of them ; nor canit be 
doubted that the great Railway scheme will receive from him the deep- 
est attention, and be furthered by all the means at his command.—And 





* {uence of any hostile movement in the Protectionist camp. In the 





what of a new Governor General? Will Lord Elgin be recalled? Who 


Will be his successor ? On these points we can well imagine the interést 
felt by our Canadian friends; but we have not the means of satisfying 
their curiosity. 

No official announcement has yet been made of the proposed redug- 
tion in the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment ; although one or two of our 
exchange papers have published the names of those officers who will 
ere long cease to be borne on the strength of the Regiment. 





The annnal encroachment of American fishermen upon the fishing 
grounds of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada, in violation of 
existing treaties, is again exciting great attention in those Colonies, 
especially in the first-named, which has by far the largest interest at 
stake. Their political independence of each other renders it difficult to 
determine what each should fairly do, in the way of protection by 
armed force; whilst the subject is still further complicated by the im- 
pression that the right of Americans to fish in British waters is held 
out to the Government at Washington, as a boon which would be paid 
for the coveted freedom of trade between the Colonies and the United 
States Against any such step, the Merchants, Traders, and Fishermen 
of Halifax have petitioned the Queen, Mr. Crampton our Minister at 
Washington having also been urged by Sir John Harvey to suspend 
negotiations, until her Majesty’s government has reconsidered the ques= 
tion.—How do such cases as this make one long for a Federative Union 
of the Provinces, and for Colonial representation in the British Par- 
liament ! 


The Hon. Joseph Howe, elected to the N. S. House of Assembly for 
the County of Cumberland, has been unseated in consequence of some 
irregularity as to keeping the poll open. A new election is to be 
held. 


It is said that the District Attorney has instituted proceedings 
against the Art-Union of this city, for violation of the law against Lot- 
teries. If conviction follow, the property of the Institution, or rather 
of the subscribers, would be confiscated to the state. Viewing the 
bare possibility of so disgraceful a result, could not some member of 
the New-York Legislature introduce a brief bill forthwith, exempting 
the Art Union from the operation of the Law? Would not the Assem- 
bly have sufficient sense of decency, to pass it at once? 


OUR NEW COLONIAL MINISTER. 


There is no appointment in Lord Derby’s Cabinet which has given 
occasion to more unfavourable criticism than that strange caprice of 
fate which has intrusted to a gentleman, hitherto principally known 
at quarter sessions, the sovereignty over the forty-four colonies of 
Great Britain. The transition from discussing public-house licenses 
and punishing poachers to the obscure and stormy politics of 80 many 
remote and discontented communities is certainly rather violent, 

besides that there are not wanting those who assert that the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Pakington is a pledge to the West Indian interest 
that the Ministry are prepared to prevent that decrease in the protec- 
tion of sugar which is about to come into operation. Adhering to the 
rule we have laid down for ourselves of prejudging nothing, and esti- 

mating impartially the merits of the Ministry by their acts rather 
than by their antecedents, we deprecate any attempt to prejudice the 
public mind unduly against the new Colonial Secretary. Certainly we 
have no reason to suppose that he has ever devoted muci attention to 
the complicated duties which he has undertaken, and we have no diffi- 
culty in assuming that he is utterly unequal to the discharge of one- 

twentieth part of those claims which so many and such varying interests 
make upon the time of the Colonial Minister. But have we ever had, 
or are we ever likely to have, a Secretary of State for the Colonies of 
whom the same thing cannot with truth be said? Has any one ever 
yet held the seals who was not to a considerable degree wanting, not 
only in that local knowledge of our colonies which nothing but a per- 
sonal visit can impart, but also even in that less accurate and satis- 
factory information which is derived from Parliamentary blue books 
and the accounts of travellers? So long as we choose to govern our 
colonies by a centralised despotism, exercised by persons who have 
never set fuot on the shore of any of them, and who are not brought up 
to the business, ignorancein the governing person must be unavoidable, 
and the question can only be one of amount and degree. Every Colo- 
nial Minister under our present system is necessarily unfit for and 
unequal to the office he undertakes. Itis the fault of the system more 
than the individual that we choose to take upon ourselves the govern- 
ment of people who know their own interests much better than we can 
teach them, and that, being resolved on this first folly, we follow it up 
by the second absurdity of requiring from a single person duties which, 
divided among several, would still be inadequately performed. 

A Colonial Minister may know more and be able to discourse more 
plausibly about colonies than the gentlemen whom he encounters either 
in society or in Parliament; but this would avail him little—nay, 
would be a positive disadvantage—if it induced him to rely on his own 
judgment, and believe that he is, therefore, able to intermeddle success- 
fully in their affairs. No knowledge less than that possessed by the 
colonists themselves will do this, and that knowledge it is quite certain 
no Colonial Ministers can or ever will possess. Placed at such un- 
avoidable disadvantage in the execution of his office, the Colonial Min- 
ister has three courses of action open for his adoption. He may either 
follow his own judgment; he may attend to that of the clerks of the 
Colonial office; or, lastly, he may consult the wishes of the colonists 
themselves. The first we apprehend to have been the course pursued 
by Lord Grey, who, with very considerable knowledge of colonial 
affairs, and great confidence in his own judgment, has leit behind him 
a reputation which the least skilful of his successors has no occasion to 
envy. Wecannot suppose that our new Colonial Secretary, who can 
scarcely have acquired even a rudimentary knowledge of the subject, 
is likely to fall into the first of these errors. His choice will lie be- 
tween suffering himself to be guidedimplicitly by the bureaucracy, of 
which he is the nominal head, or by the opinions of the colonists them- 
selves. The first of these courses is the easiest and most natural; the 
second has little to recommend it beyond its justice and expediency. 
The permanent officials of the Colonial office tind their interest—nay, 
their very existence—involved in perpetuating the present system of 
centralised despotism, in withholding that self government often pro- 
mised, often nominally bestowed, but, except in the case of America, 
n:ver really given. Able and well informed, useful and dexterous, a8 
these gentlemen are, the prevalence of their influence over the Colonial 
Minister bodes little good to the consolidation of our Empire or the ex- 
tension of our commerce. The Colonial-cffice point of view is neither 
imperial nor colonial, it is bureaucratic, and requires the continuance 
of our present mischievous system of meddling, not for the sake of the 
colonies, nor of the mother country, but for the sake of those into whose 
hands the management of that system almost necessarily devolves. 

, Sir John Pakington must, we should think, enter office with one great 
advantage over his predecessors—a thorough consciousness of his own 
ignorance. If he be wise, he will make this consciousness his guiding 
principle, and seek information, not from the subordinates of his office, 
whose interest it is to keep him ina state of perpetual minority and 
tutelage, but from the data which will be furnished him by the numer- 
ous remonstrances and addresses of the colonists themselves. From 
these he willlearn that however excellent may be the arguments which 
the Home Government has sought to justify its isterference with the 
domestic concerns of the colonies, that interference has been uniformly 
regarded by those best informed and most interested as a source of un- 
mixed evil. He cannot possibly hope to carry on this system with bet- 
ter success than men who, like Lord Grey, or his official chief, Lord 
Derby, bave been for years at the head of colonial affairs; but he can, 
if he will, do better than they, for he can remit the decision to the co- 
lonists themselves, and thus, while disembarrassing himself, obtain 
credit by placing power in the hands best able to wield it. Thus, our 
new Colonial Secretary will find that for the last ten years the policy 
of the Home Government and the opinions of the Australian colonists 
have been running in precisely opposite directions, the one tending to 
a high, the other to a low price of colonial lands; and he will also find 
the question additionally complicated by the recent discoveries of gold, 
which render prompt resolutions, taken on the spot, absolutely neces- 
sary. Under these circumstances he will not, if he be wise, embarrass 
himself with the complicated questions relating to Australian lands, 
which it would require months to master and deal with, but will decide 














at once to remit the whole decision of the question, with which no au- 
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thority on this side of the glube is competent to deal, to the governors 
fand councils of the respective colonies. So, also, with regard to New 
"Mealand, he will be content to delegate to an assembly formed by re- 
tatives of the several colonies that power of legislation which 

rd Grey has already exercised and been obliged to recal. In the 
Cape the application of the principle may be more difficult; but as it is 
to see that the struggle must end in leaving the defe: ce of the co- 

lony to the colonists themselves, it is right that their opinions should 
be as speedily expressed and treated with as much deference a2 poss!- 
ble. here he feels himself ignorant, a man of sense would seek the 
advice of those best able to counsel and least disposed to deceive him, 





feel utterly unpre pared. IfSir John Pakington adopt this course, his 
very ignorance will have made him a valuable servant of his country ; 


‘and would throw upon them those respensibilities for which he ought to | equally attractive to the historical and literary student and the reader 


_ if hesbrink from its adoption, he has no choice but to surrender him- 


gelf into the hands of subordinate officials, who will lead him, through 
2 course discreditable to himself, to conclusions injurious to the welfare 
of the colonies and the stability of the Empire.— J'imes, 26¢h ult. 


os 


Wart THe Frencn may v?(?) The Irgussteam sloop incharge 
of Mr. Davey, arrived at Devonport from Portsmouth, on Friday morn- 
ing, to form one of the steam reserve squadron. Sbe went into the 
harbour in a thick fog unobserved, and on the mist clearing the signal 
men at Mount Wise were surprised by the appearance of a fine steamer 
moored to one of the buoys off the batteries; her name, whence she 
came, how she got to herstation wasamystery. Of course up went the 
** demand,” ant their fears vanished when the facts were known, but 
the lynx-eyed “look out men” were astonished that it was possible for 
@ steam- tp, and a paddle. wheel too, to gt into the harbour so easily 
unobserved. This circumstance will no doubt give a handle to the 
alarmists to revive once more the fears of invasion, and the case of the 
Argus will be adduced to show the practicability of any such attempt. 
It is right therefore, to state that the temporary commander of the 
Argus was a gentleman who for many years previously to his appoint. 
ment at Portsmouth served as assistant master-attendant at Devonport, 

and from constant practice, could with the greatest case feel his way 
inty or out of Hamoaze with any ship.—Herald, 22rd ult. 





St. John’s, Newfoundland, is putting in its claim to be the port of 
call for the contemplated line of steamers between the St. Lawrence and 
Liverpool.—No sign yet ofa termination of the trial of Mr. J. L. O’Sul- 
livan and others for getting up the Lopez Expedition. —-The Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis informs us that Tripler Hall is about to be con- 
verted into a French Hotel.——A brilliant sham fight, and storming of 
a suow fort on St. Helen’s Island, amused the good citizens of Montreal 
on the 4th inst. Detachments of the 20th Regiment and of the Royal 
Artillery took part in the sport. Lt. Col. Horn., Majors Crofton and 
Lord Mark Kerr, and Capts. Evelegh and Gardiner were conspicuous. 
~—The Lords of the Admiralty have presented to Captaia Tunteler, 
of the Gertruda, a handsome telescope, for his exertions in saving 
twenty-five persons of the mazon steamer, burnt at sea on January 8 
Queen Victoria has presented him with a gold medal ; and the Transat- 
lantic Steam-packet Company have given him £50.——Stone is piled in 
Broadway, ready for Jaying down the Russ pavement above Broome 
Btreet. This ‘* Russ” in urbe will be very acceptable. New York, in its 
alternate mud and dust, preserves its ill-won repute of being the filthi- 
est city in the universe, considering its wealth, taxation, and local ad- 
vantages,——-An arrival in England reports the death of the Queen of 
Madagascar, after the defeat and degradation of the flower of her army 
in a contest with a belligerent chief, in November last.——It was stated 
that at a meeting of the students of Marischal College, Aberdeen, held 
on Saturday, the 21st ult., Viscount Palmerston was nominated to 
the Lord Rectorship of that University, along with Lord Eglinton, the 

ent Rector. How the election will go is as yet uncertain. ——H. 

. 8. steamer Sampson, arrived at Portsmouths, brought home the 
wounded from the squadron engaged in the late attack on Lagos, on the 
eoast of Africa.--—Prince Louis Napoleon has just sent, through the em- 
bassy in London, to Mr. J. Laurie, of Hyde Park Place, a magnificent 

ld box, which bears the following inscription :——** Presented by Prince 

uis Napoleon, President of France, to John Laurie, Esq., of Hyde Park 
Place, magistrate of the counties of Middlesex and Essex, as a remem- 
brance of the very gracious gifts received by him which belonged to the 
meee Napoleon --1852.”——A commission of inquiry, comprising the 
the Hon. R. 8. Dundas, Capt. Skerringham, of the Admiralty ; Capt. H. 
Nelson, one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity; and Capt. Beechey, 
of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade, has been opened at the 
Admiralty, for the purpose of receiving evidence and recommending to 
Parliament the most efficient and uniform system of lighting all vessels 
afloat, whether at anchor or otherwise. Steam vessels will be included 
in the subject of investigation.——-We are informed (says the Leeds 
Mercury) that one of the strictest kinds of convents is about to be es: 
tablished in Leeds. It is said that Lady Harris, a widow of the late Sir 
William Harris, Envoy to Abyssinia, has recently become a Roman 
Catholic in Edinburgh, and that she has made over all her property, 
and the beautiful estate of Sea Cliff, in Haddingtonshire, tothe Jesuits 
It is understood that this lady, after performing a novitiate at an austere 
convent in Grenobie, France, is to found a similar institution in Leeds. 
Lady Harris is niece to Colonel Outram, so distinguished a British re- 
sident in Scinde——A Royal decree has appeared in the official jour- 
nal at Naples, declaring that from this time forth the Museo Borbonico, 
the + ps Library, the papyrus manuscripts of Herculaneum, the ex- 
eavated relics of Pompeii, end other monuments of antiquity, cease to 
belong to the nation, and become, instead, the personal property of the 
Royal house !——One of the monkeys in Wombwell’s menagerie, which 
was exhibiting at Bristol, escaped from his cage, and running along the 
bars in front of the adjoining cages, was seized by a leopard, drawn 
into his den and devoured.——Lord Monteagle has been elected presi- 
dent of the London Art-Union. The council have determined on issu- 
ing a medal, as part of their series, commemorative of the late Mr. 
Wyon, R.A., and have commissioned his son, Mr. L. Wyon, to execute 
it. It has also been determined to issue a series of illustrations of By- 
ron’s “Childe Harold” for a future year. A better subject could not 
have been selected.——Le Bulletin Francais, banished from Belgium, 
is now transplanted to a more congenial soil, and, with its talented au- 
thors has now a home in London. In No. VIII., just published, M. 
Briard prays his subscribers not to be astonished that he, a Bel- 
gian bookseller, should serve them through a London firm. ‘English 
es, those which alone remain free in Europe, must be employed to 
publish that truth which can never be to the taste of Bonaparte’s cen- 
sors.” ———Lady Franklin’s contribution to Capt. Beatson’s expedition is 
£300, being the sum returned by Lt. Pim ——Mr. Jerdan, formerly 
editor of the Literary Gazette, is preparing his ‘* Reminiscences ” for 
publication ; a work which cannot fail to be one of very great interest. 
——In London, on Valentine Day, 400,000 letters passed the Post-Of- 


fice, and the postage amounted to £1,500.——The Opinione of Turin, cific station, to command the Antelope, 3, iron paddle-wheel steam vessel of 260 


quotes a letter from Rome stating that the French troops are building 
wast barracks for cavalry in the gardens of the Convent of St. Calis- 
tus, in the quarter of Transtevere. They will cost, it is said, 600,000f. 


to the city. The same correspondent adds that the French are provid- | ship, at Woolwich ; Walter May, to the Assistance discovery ship, at Woolwich ; 


ing gabions and other materials of defense, and that they wait reinforce- 


ments of cavalry and artillery, as if they expected military events to} ™& Goss to the St. George, 120, at Devonport.—Surgeons, A. Anderson M.D. to 
take place. Our readers will be pleased to hear that Carlyle is at the Polyphemus steam-sloop ; F. M. Reyner to the Herald, 28.—Ass. Surg. R.C. 
Present engaged on a new historical work, though the precise shage it 


will take, whether as a biography or as a history, we are not in a con- 


dition to announce. ——The following ludicrous paragraph has been go- 
ing the rounds of the press: ‘* A party of Americans in London, at the 


head of whom are Howard Paul, the American author, and Josh. Gils. 


bee, the comedian, are fitting out for a trip to Switzerland, it being | in reference to the late affair at Lagos on the Coast of Africa.—Commr. Hillyar to 

their intention to ascend Mont Blanc.” The comicality of it consists in be Capt; Lieuts. Marshall and Corbett to be Commrs; Mr. Hathom to be Lt. ; 

Sepia, Nye St sometime in February; for whereas August and 
er are the only months in which such an ascent is practicable ‘ ee 

pre Preparation requisite would be nothing more fthan a fortnight’s seg es pesed th Foctiogs ok eo deek taste bos cone eetavors oad eras 

rian excursion, a hundred dollars in the pocket, plenty of pluck a 5 gai 


hea + od ge and the chance of the finest possible weather. 


Yarborough. Its value j i 
qnce to patching, is estimated at 150,000/. 


duced him to wish to part with A 
owners of the famous cli 
from Lord de Blaquié 
speaks in the highest terms of t 
weather ——A Cowes letter of th 
grants who have been so long det 


sailed on Friday. They are much indedt i 
ness to them, as she supplied thowetth cove and ellie laity Genine ton 





of the firm of Morrison, Dillon, and Co., warehouse- | a!so arrived home fromm Madagascar. —Also the Merlin. paddle-wheel steam ves 

tA, of Fore street, City of London, is in treaty for the splendid estate of 312 horse power, Lieut Comm. Turner, from the bedleeretens station, to = 
Ppuldurcombe, in the Isle of Wight, the property of the Earl of : : 

The Earl’s indiffer- Arrogant, 46, Captain Robinson, expected at Lisbon from the West Indies, is or- 
the favourite amusement of his father, has in- 
ppuldurcombe.——One of the original 
pper yacht, America, received recently a letter | steam-vessel, as a tender for surveying service i 
re, her present owner, dated at Malta, in which he} will be absent from England for five years. 
he America’s performance in heavy | will be Sydney, but the principal work will be the survey of the Fejee Islands. 
e 23d. ult., says: “The German eni- | 
ained here in theAmerican ship France | 8 the Rattlesnake or Havannah, in those seas. ‘The celebrated naturalist, Mr. 


pand coffee daily during their with Capt. Denham. This expedition will be a most useful as well as a most in- 


stay, and as they had their ships’ rations, they dil not do badly. They | “paw yon, 
hed. also medical attendance. In all they mast have cost her itnleots 


fall 700/.”—-The hours of six in the morning and ten in the evening are 
regularly rung from the spire of St. Peter's Church, Dundee, by a chime 
of bells. produced by the application of water- power to a complicated 

iece of Machinery. ——The Jilustrated London News is denied admission 
into France. Why? It has spoken the truth about the President. 
——aAn order has lately been given to the Roman Priests to babtise no 
more children with the name of ** Joseph,” as there was reason to fear 
that the popular partiality fur the name arose less from a peculiar re- 
verence for the saint or patriach, than from regard for the triumvir 
Mazzinii—_—A New Work from the combined pens of William and 
Mary Howitt is on the point of appearance, which promises to be 


for amusement. It is entitled ‘“* The Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe,” and comprises a complete History of the Litera- 

ture of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious speci- 

mens of the most celebrated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends 
and Tales, Old Chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National 
Songs, Novels, and Scenes from the Life of the present day.——The 
Times often contains droll advertisements, which is not remarkable, 
secing that they often number two thousand ina day. Here is one re- 

cently cut out - ‘*Aut Coesar aut Nullus. Indigo blue is willing.” Ra- 
ther hieroglipbical——A company has been established in London for 
providing cheap, decent, and well regulated cabs. It is called The 
London and Westminster Cab Company, and numbers two M. P’s. in 
its list of Directors, Henry Ker Seymer, Esq. and Pierce Somerset 
Butler, Esq.——The state of distress in the provinces of Prussia is in- 
creasing in a most terrifying manner ; even in Berlin itself the scarcity 
of victuals is felt ; potatoes are rising in price 100 per cent., and bread 
is diminishing in quality and quantity. The prospect for the ensuing 
eeison is very far indeed from being a good and satisfactory one.—— 
On the morning after the announcement by Lord John Russell of his 
intended revignation, the Times thus quaintly and sarcastically com- 
menced its leading article on the subject: “ Rather earlier than usual 
in the session the Ministry is out.’——Among the Scottish law 
changes, consequent on the change of Ministry, it is considered not un- 
likely that Sheriff Alison will be Lord Advocate, and Sheriff Sandford 
Solicitor-General.——Delaroche’s picture of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau is now here. We shall speak of it next week. ——Lieut.-General 
Lord Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B , having been appointed Master-Genl. 
of the Ordnance, it is but justice to Lord Derby to state that, on the 
Gallant Officer expressing his intention not to take the high office of 
Master-General when offered to him, as he coincided with many of the 
measures introduced by the late Sir Robert Peel, Earl Derby con- 
sented to waive all claim to his support in the Upper House on those 
measures on which he might differ from his Noble Colleagues, in order 
to secure his services as the head of the Ordnance department, for 
which duty he is so eminently qualified in every respect.——M. Petin, 
a French adventurer in aerial navigation, is in this city, and purposes 
soon favouring the Town with an exhibition ——Rumour comes from 
Constentinople that the dispute concerning the holy places at Jerusa- 
lem is adjusted. Equal rights are reserved to all Christian creeds.—— 
The Crystal Palace bill has passed the Legislature, after some slight 
opposition and discussion, and has been signed by Governor Hunt. 
New York may therefore perhaps have one; but we think it doubtful, 
and have no doubt whatever of its failure. Three years hence, such 


j migh sd. 
@ project might succee il coal 


Appointments. 


The following are the members of the new Government who were sworn as 
Privy Councillors, at Buckingham Palace, on the 27th ult., and became entitled 
consequently to prefix “ Right Honourable” to their names :—the Duke of North. 
umberland ; the Earls of Sandwich, Eglinton, and Ma'mesbury ; Lords John 
Manners, Claude Hamilton, De Ros, and Colchester; the Hon. Cecil Forrester; 
Sir John Pekington ; Messrs. Spencer Walpole, B. Disraeli, J. Warner Henley, 
R A. Christopher, W. Beresford, and G. Bankes —Lord Broughton to be a 
G.C.B.; Lord Howden and Major. Gen, Sir Johu Owen, K.C.B.; and W. Miller, 
Esq-, Commy.-Gen., C B.—Dr. Charles Nicholson, Speaker of the Legislative 
Council of N. S. Wales is knighted.—R. G. Macdonnell, Esq , C.B., to be Lt - 
Governor of St. Vincent.—Maurice Power, Esq., Lt. Governor of St. Lucia.—J. 
Palmer, Esq., Treasurer for Dominica.—H. Robson, Esq, Collector of Customs 
for H_ M. Settlements in the Gambia.—Rev. W. Cornewall, Colonial Chaplain at 
the Gold Coast.—Mr. Cosmo Innes, advocate, Sheriff of the Shire of Elgin or 
Moray, is appointed Clerk to the High Court of Session at Edinburgh —Mr. K. 
Bell, advocate, is appointed Sheriff of Elgin or Moray —The Hon. Mr. Eden, son 
of Lord Auckland, paid Attaché to H. M. Legation at Washington.—We under- 
stand that the office of Dean of the Arches, vacant by the death of Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust, has been conferred on Sir John Dodson, Queen’s Advocate — Dr. 
Twiss has been nominated Queen’s Advocate —Augustus Paget, Esq., now First 
Paid Attaché to H. M. Embassy at Paris, to be Secretary to H. M Legation at 
Athens.—Julius Coliings Westwoud, now British Vice-Consul at Rio de Janeiro, 
to be H. M. Consul at that port ——Bonamy Mansell Power, Esq., to be H. M. Con- 
sul at Paraiba.—George Gordon Macpherson, Esq., to be Page of Honour to Her 
Majesty, vice Forbes. 








AvUUIY. 


War-Orrice, Feb. 20.—6th Regt of Drags; Lt H L Barton has been allowed 
to retire from the service by the sale of hiscommission. 16th Lt Drags; It CJ 
Smith has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 
Scots Fusilier Gds; Lt and Capt Wilkinson to be Adjt, v Haygarth, who resigns 
the Adjtcy only. 3d Regt of Ft; Lt Aplin, from 22th Ft, to be Lt, v Ramadge, 
whoex. 10th Ft; Ens Hamilton, from 86th Ft, to be Ens, v Bartholomew, pro. 
12ch ¥t; Lt Dundas w be Capt by pur, v Blake, who ret. 2ist Ft; Qtmr Sergt 
Killeen to ve Sec Lt without pur, v Blacker. dec. 27:h Ft, Lt Chancellor to be 
Capt by pur, v Chulmeley, who ret; Ens Gresson to be Lt by pur, v Chancellor. 
28th Ft; L: Ramadge, from 3d Ft, to be Lt, v Aplin, whoex. 38th Fr; Lt Pot- 
ter, from h-p Sth Ft, to be Lt, v Scott, app Paymaster; Lt Scott to be Paymaster, 
v Vernon, dec. 48h Ft; Brevet Maj Riky to be Maj by pur, v Brevet Lt-Col 
Raines, who ret; Lt Latham to be Capt by pur, v Riky ; Ens Heathcote to be Lt 
by pur, v Latham. 77th Ft; Ens Gilby to be Lt by par, v Elliott, whoret. 89th 
Ft; Lt Campbell to be Capt by pur, v Moore, who ret; Ens Selby to be Lt by 
pur, v Campbell, 99th Ft; Lt Gray, from h-p 39th Ft, to be Lt, v O'Reilly, who 
ret upon h-p. 

RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY.—Orders have been sent off from the Horse 
Guards to the officers in the different recruiting districts throughout the united 
kingdom to recommence entering young men for the regiments of tue line, so as 
to complete the different regiments to 850 rank and {ile per battalion. As the re. 
cruits are entered they will be forwarded to the depots of those regiments and 
corps most requiring men, They will not commence recruiting for the Cavalry 
and Royal Artillery until April or May.— Times, 27th ult, 


Nawy. 

APProlIntTMENTS.~Commander W, 8, Pullen who encountered all the hardships 
and privations of the North American boat expedition—privations which no other 
Arctic officer suffered, and who was passed over in the late promotions, has been 
appointed to commission the North Star, to form one of the new Arctic searching 
equadron, The North Star will be stationed at Beechey Island as a depot and 
readezvous.—Lts., Charles H. Young late in the Gorgon when serving on the Pa- 


horse power, commissioned at Woolwich; Sir James A Dunbar, of Boath, to be 
flag lieut. to Adml. Sir John Ackworth Ommanney, K.C.B., Commander in-Chief 
at Devonport; Russell Patey to command the Bloodhound on the west coast of 
Africa station; George F. Meecham to be First-Lieut. of the Resolute discovery- 


both lieuts. Meecham and May served in Capt. Austin’s Arctic Expedition ; Tho- 


Scott from the Excellent gunnery-ship at Portsmouth, to the Jnérepid screw steam- 
tender to the Assistance.—Pursers, J. 'T. Ricealton to the Polyphemus; J. E. 
Brooman to the Fisgard; A. Nash to the Herald. 
PROMOTIONS.—Commr. Quin to be Capt.—-Lts. Cull and J. H. Turner to be 
Commrs.—Master W. Green to be retd. Commr.—Mr. G. F. May to be Lieut. — 
The following special promotions were made by the Admiralty, on the 20th ult. 


Mr. Morgan to be Surgeon; and Mr. Pullen to be Purser. 
The Sampson, steam frigate, 6, Capt. Jones, has arrived home from the Coast 


rouscases still caused anxiety. Comm. Lavie, ofthe Alecto steam vessel, has come 
home invalided inthe Sampson.—The Pantaloon, 8, Commr. Hyde Parker, has 


paid off.—Another steam-frigate, the finest and most powerful in the world, the 


dered to tollow Commodore Martin to Cork. 

THE SURVEYING EXPEDITION TO THE SouTH SEAS —Captain H. M. Denhan, 
F.R.8., who has commissioned the Herald, old frigate, at Chatham, and the J'orch 
n the South Seas, it is expected 
The rendezvous of the expedition 


The offcers have been well selected, many of them having served for many years 


M’Gillevray, who was in the Rattlesnake with the late Capt. Stanley, goes out 





Tsk AFFAIR at Lacos —The Gazette of Friday, the 20:h ult. contains, in 


Te _) 
our columns) the reports of Capt. Lyster, of the Penelope, and Capt Jones of the 
Sampson. The general character of the operations wiil have been fully compre. 
hended from the eccounts which bave already appeared. There are, however, q 
few traits eminently characteristic of the British navy, which have not yet gained 
the publicity they deserve. Thus, in Capt. Lyster’s report of the proceedings of 
the Penelope, off Lagos, we read— ‘ Having thus accomplished our object (spiked 
the enemy's guns), | ordered the party to re embark, and isad scarcely done so 
when Commander Hillyar informed me that No. 1 life-boat was taken, and that 
the enemy were tracking her along the beach towards the guns that first opened on 
the Teazer. It was necessary to re-take her, and we hurried down accordingly, 
As the crew of the captured boat, consisting of upwards of 60 men, had now got 
into other boats, we became crowded, and some little delay occurred in conse. 
quence ; allthis time the enemy were coming from the bush in swarms, and pour. 
ed a crushing destructive fire on us at pistol range. When we bad shoved of and 
while Commander Hillyar was arranging the boats, I observed something wrong 
with the Victoria, which was nearer to the shore, On pulling back to herI could 
only see Mr. Blight, boatswain, who said, ‘The kroomen let go the anchor without 
orders,’ I desired him to slipthe cable. He replied, ‘ It is a chain cable clinched 
to the bottom, and wecan’t unshackle it;’ as I jumped on board to look, Lieutenant 
Corbet staggered up from the stern, saying, ‘ I have done it, and am alive!’ Yes, 
he had cut the chain cable with a cold chisel, and in doing so received five diffe. 
rent wounds, which, with a severe wound received on shore, rendered him almost 
helpless ; his right arm was hanging by his side, but with the left he assisted in 
getting the Victoria off to the Teazer. I have entered into particulars here, be. 
cause I feel that such heroic devotion deserves to be recorded. The lines of de. 
fence, says Captain Jones, were the most cunningly devised scheme fur entrapping 
assailants into ambush that can be conceived.” 


Obituary. 


Srr HERBERT JENNER Fust.—The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, Kt, 
LL.D., Dean of the Arches, and Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
(whose decease was mentioned in our columns, last week,) was the younger son of 
Robert Jenner, Esq , of Doctors’ Commons, and of Chiselhurst, Kent, by his wife 
Anne, eldest daughter of Peter Birt, Esq., of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, 
the inheritance of which came by the marriage to the Jenner family —Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust was uncle of the present proprietor of Wenvoe Castle, Robert 
Francis Jenner, Esq., who married Sir Herbert's eldest daughter. Herbert 
Jenner, afierwards Fust, was himself born in 1778. After going through the 
usua! course of a University education, he was called to the bar in 1800 and ob- 
tained his Doctor's degree in 1803. He soon acquired considerable practice and 
reputation in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and became King’s Advocate in 1828, 
when he received the hunour of Knighthood. In 1834 be was appointed Dean of 
the Arches, and Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. and was then 
sworn a Privy.Councillor On the 14th January, 1842, Sir Herbert Jenner as- 
sumed the «ddi.ional surname and arms of Fust, pursuant to the testamentary 
injunction of his kinsman, Sir John Fust, Bart., of Hill Court. Sir Herbert was 
made Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in February, 1843, and was, during a 
short time, one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. He stood de- 
servedly high as an ecclesiastical lawyer and judge. His opinions and decrees 
displayed great clearness, knowledge, and sense, and they will ever form a very 
valuable part of the decisions and prece‘lents of Doctors’ Commons, The death 
of this learned and able Judge occurred on the 20th ult. 

At Lisbon, John de Oliveira, Count do Tojal, for many yenrs Minister of Fin- 
ances, and Jate Minister for Foreign Affairs, of Her Most Faithful Majesty the 
Queen of Portugal.—At Hartforth, in the county of York, Sheldon Cradock, Esq, 
late Colonel of the North York Regiment of Militia —At Portobello, Capt G 
Stirling, of Glorat, N.B., formerly of the 9th Foot.—In Portman-square, deeply 
and decervedly lamented, Major General Sir James Cockburn, of Langton, Bart., 
GCH., inthe 81st year of his age —Lieut Sir W. A. Hungate, Bart., RN, aged 
66,—At Panama, Louis Lewis, Esq., H.B.M. Vice Consul. 


HAusic. 


ENGLISH Orers.—BrovuGHam's Lyceum.—As an English version of an 
Italian opera is to a great many persons quite essential, both for the understand- 








ing and enjoyment of the original, and oug':t not co be uninteresting even to those 
who fully comprehend both the score and the libretto, it is a matter much to be 
deplored when such a representation is attempted by any but those whi are really 
competent. And though we have no doubt but that some of the audience at 
Brougham’s were none the worse informed in ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” from seeing it 
on Tuesday evening in its English costume, we are obliged regretfully to acknow- 
ledge that the affair went off to many, more as a burlesque than anything else, 
Madame De Marguerittes, the Ninctta, seemed to us to possess few of the quali- 
ties needed in a prima donna, She is apparently without that impulse or soul, 
which makes amends for many a defect. Her voice, not over-musical, is forced in 
its tone, and badly balanced in its upper an] lower registers. As regards that most 
important of ail requirements in a leading singer, a firm and at all times exact 
idea of the pitch, she is possessed of so vague a notion, as to be only at times in 
tune. This was distressingly evident in her diagging down the voices in the un- 
accompanied passages, leaving Mr. Lyster on such an occasion 80 completely “at 
sea’ in the succeeding solo, as to the whereabouts of his note, that the effect upon 
the audience could be distinctly marked. We are not surprised therefore that 
the oper. should have turned out, as it did, a1 unqualified failure, although some 
parts were performed with considerable spirit and effect, as fur instance Mree 
Maeder’s Pippo, and Mr. Phillip’s Zsacco. With proper means and appliances, 
we have hope in the English opera yet, even in the presence of so splendida 
troupe of the genuine I'alian as New York habitually can boast ; but the efforts 
of managers will be altogether unavailing, unless a high order of excellence lend 
it a fair chance of success. 


NIBLo's—With different feelings, we turn to notice the success of Auber’s 
beautiful opera, “ The Crown Diamonds,” produced so well upon the boards of 
Niblo’s, where we see that one of the Anglo-Saxon race can strike the chord whieh 
responds in passion’s deepest places, as well as the native of a sunnier sky. With- 
out the passionate overwhelming abandon of the Italian, Madame Anna Thillon 
has attained high power in operatic effect. She is also without a voice of any ex- 
traordinary qualities, though the organ is decidedly good, even, and true, Bat 
we believe that her capacities in other requisites are of a superior order ; and the 
evidence of a firm, and perchance slightly petulant wél/ supplies well with her the 
place of fervour, whilst the traces of a fine and high organisation throughout her 
performance lend to it a tender and half romantic interest. Charming Madame 
Anna, would your success have been less or greater, had the homage due to beauty 
nut obtained for you comparatively easy triumphs? Would you, in the other 
case, have attained higher achievements by sterner and more serious study 1—Be 
that as it may, ze have no wish to interfere, if we could, with the tout ensemble; 
and the public may well be pleased that ‘‘ Crown Diamonds” are presented to 
them in so worthy a casket—We looked upon Miss Daly's Diana as being parti- 
cularly fortunate; she became her part well, whilst a singer of a coarser mould 
would ill have comported with the prima donna. Mr. Hudson and Mr. Martin 
both lent their energies successfully to their parts, as did also Mr. Leach. In the 
o-chestra we find a change for the better, since the recent Italian campaign; but 
s:ill there is room for improvement. The drum has not always that precision of 
t'me which surely a drum, of all instruments, ought to have, The violins and 
flutes might agree better; and we felt occasionally, in the tones of a horn, our ideas 
recurring to former discomforts.—As regards scenery, decorations, &z., much 
credit is due. They were every way worthy the occasion. There is a fresliness 
a dlife about them which has always pleased us at Niblo’s; and the scene shift- 
inz, &c. is evidently under excellent management. Madame Anna Thillon is a 
nounced t» appear every Monday, Wednesday, and Fridsy evening. 


Mr. Brapsury’s CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE —There was a partial post 
ponement on account of the weather on Wednesday evening ; but as a consider 
able number had assembled, five or six of the pieces were sung, and a solo on the 
concertina given by Mr. Sedgewick. We feel a special interest in the progress 
of choral music, because if there is anything in music that the Anglo Saxon may 
be proud of, itis the part-songs peculiar to the race. As the concert, consisting of 
glees, choruses and ballads, is to be performed in the full programme on Monday 
evening, we reserve for the present our remarks on the subject. 


Brana. 


Again a blank week, so far as concerns material for the critic. But there is 
something like a change at hand; and as all things must come to an end, even 5° 
must it be with the engagement of Mr. Forrest at the BRoapwar. Soon we trust 
to chronicle some novelty at this house —W ith respect to Burton's it would ” 
unreasonable to utter the same wish, for the air de fete has become 59 habitus! 
and accords so well with what is said and sung and done there, that one could 
scarcely desire to see the favourite old pieces shelved.— At BROUGHAM 'S LycEU™, 
the unsuccessful attempt at English Opera, and the consequent closing of the house 
during the remainder of the week, are to be followed by a return to the g 
gitimate; and on Monday, Miss Davenport reappears on the New York beards 3 
afier a very long absence from them. We shall be glad to find this clever actres* 
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Notices of New Works. 


Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New York. 1852. Francis 
her than 

& Co —In English poetry the present century seems to us ric ; 
since the age of Elizabeth ; for none since have witnessed so bright 
a constellation of great and original minds in the different departments 
of verse, and so many different revealments and embodiments of eternal 
put heretofore undeveloped principles of Nature and Art. Byron, 
Campbell, Crabbe, Rogers, and others of that school, who in the form 
of their versification seemingly followed in the wake of the previous 
century, were at heart and in the spirit of their poetry innovators, and 
went far beyond their predecessors in many of the highest requisites of 
nius. The Lake School, Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, were 
unlike all who preceded them, both in versification and manner of 
thought, and they became at last themselves the founders of a new 
School. After these comes the third class—the Young England of song, 
Tenvyson, Browning, and Mrs. Browning. These are still further re- 
moved from the Pope and Dryden school—in fact from all who have 
preceded them in English Literature. Removed we mean in their 
manner of embodying conceptions, not in poetry itself, in the heart of 
the mystery; for that is the same in all ages and nations. With some 
little difference the two first class of poets that we have mentioned are 
similar to the old school. Their thoughts are new, but their manner of 
communication is old, Like the rest of mankind they disseminate their 
jdeas in stereotyped language, and from well-worn plates. Their best 
things are all said in the same way, and with the same turns and tricks 
of rhetoric. Setting aside their known peculiarities of thought, it 
would not be easy, as far as mere expression goes, to portion them to their 
proper authors, in case they are forgotten. Not so, however, with the 
third class. They are so peculiar, that it would be difficult to mistake 
them, even in their lightest efforts. The diction and versification of Ten- 
nyson are as far removed from that of Browning as from Dryden and 
Pope ; while Mrs. Browning is equally removed from both. Yet we can- 
not help thinking that all three have many things in common, and will 
together hereafter become the fountains of fresh inspiration, and the 
masters of new and loftier schools of song and art. It would gratify 
us to pursue this subject further, and show in what their most marked 
peculiarities and similarities consist,—but as our time and space are 
somewhat limited, we must confine ourselves to a few hasty remarks on 

Mrs. Browning alone. 

Let us commence then at once by saying we consider Mrs. Browning 
the finest female poet that ever lived, and the wonder and glory of her 
sex. There may be, and doubtless there are others as great, ‘‘ Great 
Unknowns,” who have never penned their inspiration ; but of all who 
have come before the public in song, from the day when Miriam sang 
before the triumphant armies of Israel, down to the last young lady 
who writes sonnets to the moon, or odes on the death of a favourite lap 
dog, she is unquestionably the superior; and that too in spite of a 
thousand faults—which would ruin the reputation of any woman less 
gifted than herself. In all that constitutes true poetry she is the first 
and greatest, and we had almost said, the only female poet. Before 
her all others pale their ineffectual fires. There is something mascu- 
line in her thoughts, united with the most delicately feminine feeling 
and beauty. Sheis not what is generally considered *‘ a strong-minded 
woman,” but rather a passionate one; a woman of genius with a beau- 
tiful, fiery, and intense soul. There is a certain intensity about her 
which reminds one at times of Byron, but it is purer and nobler than 
his ; has less earth, and more heaven about it. With the usual themes 
of women, and the world of womanly sentiment, she has but little to 
do; and in what she does do in that line, she is so different from the 
majority, that it is hard to recognize the womanly hand, or to compare 
her with any of her sister singers. Yet she never for a moment forgets 
the true womanly, the good, the passionate, the beautiful. She is as 
weak as the weakest, as sad as the saddest; but so ethereal, and gifted 
withal, and so intense in her weakness and sadness, that these become 
her strength and joy; and so full of genius that her faults are over- 
looked and forgotten, or like the faults of those whom we love, they 
only serve to endear her to us the more. There is in many things that 
she has written a seeming air of pedantry, which does not in reality 
exist. It is with her an unconscious habit, a second nature. She is a 
profound scholar in the dead languages; the classics are to her as 
familiar as household words. To think of a lady reading Latin and 
Greek and Hebrew in this age of gilt annuals, and new polkas! It 
reminds one of Lady Jane Grey poring over Plato in the silence of her 
palace when the Court was out a bunting. Mrs. Browning translates 
in one of her volumes the subliwe ‘Prometheus ” of Eschylus ina 
manner worthy of the original. She sings of ‘‘ The Dead Pan,” and 
carries us back to the companionship of the beautiful divinities of 
Greece; of Cyprus wine,” and we return to our scholastic days, 

And we think of those long mornings 
W hich our thought goes far to seek ; 
Wren between the folio s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 

Her poetry overflows with suppressed but intense passion which 
bows her at times like a reed. It is the outcry of her heart, the wail 
of her soul, but it never degenerates into misanthropy and maudlin 
Sensibility. The wine of sorrow lifts her spirit to loftier heights, to 
4 table land of thought, where she communes with angels, but never 
sinks her to the depths of despair and passionless indifference. She 
never bates a jot of heart or hope, never despairs, but hopes on, hopes 
ever, in her own beautiful nature and the good and merciful God. Her 
Poetry is full of the loftiest and purest religious feeliog, full of divinest 
an the nataral outgushing of her sensibilities and thought. Head 
me bet are alike religious. ening sectarian, nothing bigotted, 
, rue and beautiful spirit of Christianity, whose highest pre- 

epts are those of Love. Religion is the vital element of her genius ; 

Worship its very life. She adores the good, the beautiful, the sublime, 

Suse she is allied to all, and tending to all, onward and upward, 
Like melting mists that seek the sun, 
Like night that seeks the day. 
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treatment it leaves that im- 
its unity and beauty. 
g out the most glorious 
‘ y a few words, letting one into the 
; but with all this come much that is incongruous 
in bad taste, and many affectations and obscuri- 


ties. If she could restrain her fine energy at times, and the fury of the 
gods, her poetry would be the better for it. Rage and excitement, 
however etherea! they may be, will exhaust themselves, and wear out 
the heart and brain of their possessors. The finest poems are written 
from the memory of excitement, not from the excitement itself; and 
herein consist the peculiarity and power of Tennyson. To write furi- 
ously would be as absurd to him, as to paint furiousl/, or to carve 
furiously. He is profoundly intellectual, and Mrs. Browning pro- 
foundly passionate: hence their different styles and faults. 
In versification Mrs. Browning is one of the most marked of all the 
writers of the present century; but not altogether original it seems to 
us. The system of double and threefold rhymes, and of the odd endings 
which she adopts in many of her poems, is as old as, perhaps older than 
Butler, of whose ‘‘ Hudibras” it is one of the most marked features. 
Swift also practised it on many occasions, and more latterly Byron in 
“Don Juan,” one oouplet of which has passed into a proverb. We 
allude to 
But oh ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly hav'’nt they hen-pecked you all. 

These rhymes would have delighted Mrs. Browning, whose verses 
abound in many such. Indeed to such an extent does she sometimes 
carry this peculiarity, it produces a iudicrous and almost laugh- 
able effect, instead of the seriousness which she always intends by it. 
Nor is she remarkable for this alone, but for the badness of many of 
her rhymes, which, as Holmes says, 
Crack the ears of melody, 

And break the legs of time. 
She does not, or rather did not in ier earlier poems—for she has cor- 
rected this fault in her later productions—hesitate to change the esta- 
blished spelling and accent of words; but she also coins new ones at her 
pleasure, and ‘‘ pets” many until they lose their original force and fit- 
ness. Her affectations are many, and not always in good taste; but 
of the greater part of them she is herself apparently unconscious, 
Writing at a heat she takes the first word that suggests itself, and it 
generally happens to be an old favourite. But with these serious 
drawbacks, her diction is singularly felicitous : choice, quaint, and 
highly poetical. Few writers of English poetry possess a richer voca 
bulary than Mrs. Browning, or one more peculiarly their own. Now 
and then we meet with a French or Latin derivative, but for the most 
part she draws from “the wells of English undefiled.” Passages in 
‘* The Drama of Exile” are worthy of Milton himself, both in sublimity 
of thought and force and grandeur of expression. It is in passages that 
Mrs. Browning mostly excels: in bursts of poetry; in magnificent 
flashes of soul lightning: in the constructive faculty, as we have be- 
fore remarked, she is deficient 

The edition of her writings now before us, is the best that has hith- 
erto appeared in America, being carefully corrected by the latest London 
one, which is full of alterations and revised passages. Many faults 
of the earlier editions are corrected, and many poems added from edi- 
tions out of print. As a specimen of typography it will, we think, 
bear a favourable comparison with any thing recently issued. Books 
like these should be widely read, and we hope these will be. At any 
rate we have done our duty when we commend them and their gifted 
author to the notice of all lovers of genuine and immortal verse. 


Men AND WoMEN oF THE E1iGHTeentH Century. By Arsdne 
Houssaye. Ibid. Redfield.—France being the world in the estimation 
of all true Frenchmen, the worthies celebrated in these two duodecimo 
volumes were all natives of it, or domiciled within its borders. Famous 
for their wit, their beauty, their profligacy, or their talents—courte- 
sans, philosophers so-called, painters, poets, pimps, and actresses, again 
they figure upon the scene whereon we have met them fifty times be- 
fore, and found, forty-nine times out of the fifty, that the inimitable 
brilliancy of these French biographers has half-converted our con- 
tempt into admiration. Looking back calmly upon the men and women 
who filled the public eye of France during the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., and during the intervening regency, how few are the manly 
or noble attributes, how rare the womanly or loveable attractions, on 
which the mind can rest! But traverse the same period, in the glowing 
pages of many a contemporary writer, and it ought to be no less humi- 
liating than remarkable to observe how frivolities swell into importance, 
how impiety assumes the garb of courage, how one becomes impercep- 
tibly tolerant of venality, sensuality, and meanness—in short, to use 


him of producing any such effect, though we are by no means certain 
that he would take this remark as a compliment; for although his mo- 
rality is of rather higher grade than that of the majority of his asso- 
ciates in this French labour of love, and he does not bore you with many 


end and aim, still his notions of Christianity and sound morals and so 
forth are queer and Frenchy, and would not, we trust, accord with 
yours or ours. 


a large admission in his favour ; and you may really enjoy his spright- 


the peculiar world which he describes, without being beguiled into any 
undue estimate of the persons whom you there will meet. 

To name all these persons, would not suit our limits; but it is no 
slight recommendation that many of them have claims upon notice, be- 
yond what belongs to them as members of an artificial and meretricious 
social coterie. Of such are Greétry the operatic composer, Greuze and 
Watteau the painters, Dufresny and Piron the songsters, Buffon the 
naturalist, and Fontenelle that intolerably cold-blooded wit. 

The translator’s name does not appear; but so far as may be judged 
without reference to the original, he has very creditably done his task. 
So also has the publisher. The volumes have a dainty look. They 
will be much read. 


Arctic SearcuinG Expepition. By Sir John Richardson, C. B. 
Ibid. Harpers.—They have absolutely come to form a band of illus- 
trious comrades, have these Parrys, and Franklins, and Rosses, and 
Richardsons, and Raes, and De Havens, and Kanes,and others, who by 
sea and by land, impelled by a laudable thirst for increasing scientific 
knowledge, or by an ardent longing to convey relief to the missing, 
have during the last quarter of a century besieged the frozen regions 
ofthe North. They are generally men, too, whose intelligence is in 
keeping with their undaunted pluck and endurance; nor is the author 
whose book is here before us the least distinguished of the number.— 
The present volume describes his expedition, when accompanied by Mr. 
Rae, in the summer of 1848, he descended the Mackenzie River to the 
open sea, and coasting eastwardly hoped to survey the entire coast to 
the Coppermine, but was compelled by insuperable formations and bar- 
riers of ice to abandon his boats at a point in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Kendall, and return on foot to Fort Confidence, to winter. It will 
be remembered that in the following summer, Mr. Rae descended the 
Coppermine, completing the survey of the unexplored part of the coast, 
and was himself baffled in his efforts to cross to Woollaston Land—a 
feat, however, accomplished by this intrepid traveller in 1850. 

The narrative of proceedings is mainly told by extracts from a jour- 





nal; but the addition of an immense amount of information elucidating 


: the physical geography of those Northern lands will give its chief value 








Burke’s memorable idea, how vice loses half its repulsiveness, in losing 


all its grossness! But we must do M. Houssaye the justice to acquit 


interminable love intrigues which they seem to consider man’s chief 


The truth is that he is not utterly heartless, which is 


liness of manner, the freshness of his anecdotes, and his knowledge of 


14]; 
to the work. The botany, geology, climatology, and natural s 
of Arctic America are discussed at great length ; nor should the copi- . 
ous accounts and vocabularics of the Eskimos and other tribes pacs um~ 
noticed. The style of writing throughout is simple, neat, and to the © 
point, making the volume not only a very instructive, but also a very 
readable one. Scattered through it, here and there, are a few poor 
wood-cuts; but the want of a mapis unpardonable. Surely there 
must have been one in the London edition, of which this is a re-print. 


Tue Porrry or Science. By Robert Hunt. London. 1848.—Our 
friendly correspondent J., has sent us the following plea for a book not 
hitherto republished here. 


This ie a very charming work, and leads us so daintily and trip- 
pingly over the dry and arid paths of Science, that we feel throughout 
our pilgrimage a sense of gratitude to the hand that has lightened and . 
beautified our way; and as we find ourselves interested ca led on far 
beyond the ordinary bounds where the education of schools stops and 
the elevation of science begins, the self complacency which waite on 
our newly-awakened perceptions leads us to beckon to those who, con- 
tent with the enamelled fields of literature, have hitherto stopped 
short at the Ha-Ha which divides them from the actual sciences, and 
invite them to put themselves under the guidance of Mr. Hunt, to en- 
large their sphere and conquer a new world. 

It is not our purpose to attempt anything which shall approach the 
character of a sketch or review of a work so scientific as the one be- 
fore us. Our mission is merely that of a sign post, pointing out, with- 
out comment, to our betters the way they should go In the many sub- 
jects which Mr. Hunt has brought within our comprebension, doubtless 
there aresome on which the learned differ; and Hugh Miller, Humboldt, 
or Herschel might possibly taboo many of our most favourite parts of 
the Poetry of Science. But it is not to the masters that this book ad- 
dresses itself, but to those who are content to sit at their feet, and 
whose organs, incapable of digesting the stones and iron nails which 
minister to the exceptional habits of body of the é/ite, thankfully re- 
ceive and absorb matter which, if slightly masticated, is all the better 
adapted to their unfledged powers. 

That ‘*the True is the Beautiful,” is not perhaps so self-evident as 

Mr. Hunt supposes. The apples of gold are not always embellished by 

the net-work of silver; and it was not until the Seeker had failed in 

«‘ open Wheat”—* open Barley’’—* open Grain’’—that the ‘ open Se- 

same” disclosed to his dazzled eyes the wondrous treasures hidden in 

the dark cold earth. To the eye thatknows how to see, there is beauty 

even in the adaptation of deformity to a given end, for there is harmo- 

ny throughout Creation; but as well might we seek with the naked 

eye to measure the volcanoes of the Moon, as to appreciate without due 
study and preparation the key to all that is beautiful in this our beau- 

tiful world. *‘ Light is truth, and God is light,” is the sublime excla- 

mation of the Poet sage of Greece. 

It is with a pleasurable feeling of certainty that the chapter on min- 

ing commends itself to us, from one who in his capacity of keeper of 
mining records must have an immense mass of facts to guide him in his 

conclusions. The theory of the calorific condition of the centre of the 

earth meets no favour at his hands, being to all appearance rebutted by 

‘*a careful examination of subterranean temperature at such depths as 
mau has been permitted to reach.” It appears by actual experiment 
that the rate of increase diminishes with the depth. 

But we hasten from these details which may interest few, to give one 
of the prettiest applications of Poetry to Science which we find in the 
book. ‘*The dew-drop which glistens on the flower, the tear which 
trembles on the eye-lid, holds locked in its transparent cells an amount, 
of electric fire equal to that which is discharged froma thunder-cloud 
during astorm.” The lightning glances, then, are not a figure of 
speech; and we do not despair of seeing anger turned away not only 
by a soft answer, but by a hastily applied conductor, in the shape of @ 
portable pocket-rod. This would certainly be the Philosophy of the 
Poetry of Science. 

If as Balzac tells us, it isextremely difficult for the votaries of 
science to clothe dry bones in the vesture of Literature, and to bes 
Jean Jacques in the Greenwich observatory, we are peculiarly inlebt- 
ed to Mr. Hunt for writing down to our level, without the insulting 
condescension of appearing to adopt himself to the lowest capacity.— 
His book seems to spring naturally from his point of view. If im 
choosing this he has given proof of tact, it is consummate; for the im- 
pression left, is not of groping, but rather of illustrating, ethereal- 
zing, and illuminating, as one who takes us in a balloon through the 
regions of light and space. We insist on these secondary excellencies, 
because our mission-—and to-day every body hasa mission or a platfom,-— 
is to seek to draw the attention of our people and our publishers to the 
number of excellent works which are not suffered to be born again, on 
this side of the Atlantic. Perhaps, as a people in our ‘ Solidarity,” we 
read more than any other; but alackaday! the height of the mountain 
may be measured by its shadow, and the piles of trash which like hot 
pastry are thrown off by tray fulls, the length and breadth of the land, 
are certainly not to be taken as an estimate of the solid food which as a 
growing child, our young country calls for, to form its bone and muscle. 
If Napoleon was right in saying, ‘‘ educate the mothers to form the 
sons,” how greatly should we deplore the taste which, while it allows 
no fragment of Eugene Sue or Dumas to escape, passes by unnoticed 
the works of Taylor, Hunt, and Arthur Helps. The first appear in 
America almost simultaneously with their production abroad; the last 
need no copyright to ensure them from that much coatemned piracy, 
which, like the man in the story, seizes on what seems to be gold, but 
which turns to dead leaves in the hand. 

A merely mechanical turn of mind find aids and suggestions at every 
turn ; it depends more on observation, and less on thought, than a cei- 
entific bias. Hence we find the most untutored and illiterate of our 
countrymen raising themselves to deserved celebrity as eye witnesses ; 
but we close against them the avenue to a higher walk, in shutting out 
from them an alluring work of science like this, which to many a mute 
and inglorious Newton would come like a gift of tongue to the dumb, 
‘* striking thoelectric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.”’ Pablish- 
ers are not the irresponsible beings they deem themselves. Theirs 
should not be a mere money getting task; they have taken on their 
shoulders the weight of the colossus who with a foot on either continent 
keeps the gate which leads into the boundless ocean of Literature.—— 
On their heads be it, if the ‘‘long low black” clippers alone get through 
without toll, whilst the argosies that bear the treasures are suffered 
to make shipwreck against the iron bound Rock, for lack of light. 


—_——e__- 


TOUCHING THE DRAMA IN LONDON. 
DesazeT.—Elle n’a pas d’age ! is the universal exclamation : 


** Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 


.| No young woman on the stage could be so young, and so captivating, 
as Dejazet in the character of Richelieu at fifteen. It is not that one 
has tu make allowances and say how ‘* wonderful at her age!” the per- 
formance is intrinsically fine, wonderful at anyage. A very thin house 
enjoyed her Colombine, but to Les Premiéres Armes de Richelieu there 
was an immense house, and immense enjoyment in that house. The first 
is a tiresome piéce a tiroir, wherein the actress shows you her ward- 
robe, and exhibits her faire; but a singer might almost as well sol fa 
and call it singing. You admire the wardrobe, you admire the talent, 
but you yawn at the piece. In Les Premidres Armes de Richelieu, on. 
the contrary, we have a gay, sparkling, little comedy, without a super- 
fluous passage, without a sentence that hangs fire, and with eeveral 
phases of @ character naturally presented. As the boyish, awkward 
bridegroom, just introduced at court, Déjazet was natural and charm- 
ing: through that awkwardness, which was not without its grace, there 
shone a glittering wit and resolution, which prepared us for the change 
‘ from the naive boy into the cool, careless coxcombry of the man au 
succes. Very noticeable was the quiet truth of manner with which she 
received the ** lesson” given by the Princess who sends a box of bonbons 
as u cadeau de noces ; she did not exaggerate, even by a look, and the 
effect was very sensible. As for the delivery of repartees, no language 
can convey an idea of that—(at least, no language of mine. How quietly 
we gentlemen of the press assume that the standard of accomplishment 
must be measured by our incompetence, and because we are beggars in 
phrase, and know not the delicate secrets of a language which refuses 
nothing to happy ardour of search, declare “ no words can paint this,” 
or ‘‘ it is impossible to describe that!”) Déjazet’s manner of utcering 
a slight phrase makes it flash upon you as a brilliant witticism. This 
is a service which good actors render authors, for which they do not 
often get the credit. 
The piece was nicely acted altogether, and beautifully dressed. La- 
font played the small part of the Chevalier, and made it an agreeable 
figure. Mdlle. Avenel was hearty, and not coarse, in the Lourgeoise at 





























court—a class of characters for which she is better suited than the class 
she pla Tast season. The rest, though not good, were inoffensive. 

Aw absurd prejudice exists, upon which Iam tempted to make 6 
remark. Because the best French actors are qoqpesionany excellent, 
onr public by an easy fallacy, assumes that all French actors are good ; 
and ft hear on all hands the foolishest remarks a tre our own 
actors, in favor of men and women whom I must callsimply detestable, 
but who, because they sre French, are applauded, and pronounced “ so 
superior to anything on our st e.” Noone will accuse me of under- 
saline French acting. When it is worst it is not so bad as our bad 

But it is often very bad ; and I do not much believe in the talent 
of the second-rates. What our actors want, and what they might learn 
from the French is the drawing-room quietness of well-bred acting—the 
subordination of “ points” to coaracter——the reliance upon nature. It is 
im these things that Charles Mathews surpasses all English actors, and 
has gradually earned for himself his peculiar reputation; it is by the 
absence of these that Charles Kean, out of melodrame, has acquired his 
peculiar reputation. Charles Kean, after vainly battling with fate so 
many years, seems now, consciously or unconsciously, settling down 
into the conviction that his talent does not lie in any Shaksperian 
sphere whatever, but in melodrames, such as Paniine, or his last ven- 
ture. The Corsican Brothers, where, as high intellect is not de rigueur, 
he is not restricted by its fastidious exigencies. It is certainly worth 
passing remark, to note how bad an actor he is in any part requiring 
the expression of intellect or emotion,--in any part demanding some sym- 
pathy with things poetical,--in any part calling for representative power ; 
and how impressive, and, I may say, unrivalled, he is in gentlemanly 
melodrama. The successful portions of his tragic characters are all 
melodramatic ; and in Pauline and the Corsican Brothers he satisfies all 
the exigencies of criticism. I shall not be suspected of partiality, and I 
beg the reader not to suppose any latentirony in my praise, (for I am 
not afraid to praise Kean when that praise is due,) and, with this 
preface, let me say that the Corsican Brothers is the most daring, in- 
genious, and exciting melodrama I remember to have seen ; and is 
mounted with an elegance, an accuracy, an ingenuity in the mingling 
of the supernatural with the real, and an artistic disposition of effects, 
such as perhaps no theatre could equal, certainly notsurpass. __ 

The first act sets forth Corsican life in its wildness, its superstitions, 

dits vendetta. An excellent scene is that of the reconciliation of the 

rlardos and th> Colonnas, and their relinquishment of the vendetta, 
a scene both fresh and effective, and capitally played by Ryder ; but it 
has nothing to do with the piece, and surprises by its presence in 4 
French drama, where construction is always so careful. Its only office 
is to bring visibly before us the Corsican feeling about la vendetta — 
Besides this feeling, there is another indicated in this act,——viz., the 
mysterious affinity of the twin brothers, Louis aud Fabian, through 
which they communicate at whatever distance. Fabian is now restless 
and uneasy, convinced that something has happened to bis brother 
Louis; and, while he writes to him, to learn the truth, the spectre of 
his brother, with blood on his breast, appears to him. Nothiog 
ean exceed the art with which this is managed; with ghostly terror, 
heightened by the low tremolos of the violins, and the dim light upon 
the stage, the audience, breath-suspended, watches the slow apparition, 
and the vision of the duel which succeeds: a scenic effect more real 
an terrible than anything I remember. 

By adaring novelty of construction, the second act is supposed to 
go on simultaneously with the first, so that at the end of the second, 
the two are blended in one vision. The second act opens with a gay and 
brilliant scene of a ba! de Popéra, wonderfully well done,—the groups 
animated and lifelike, the dresses splendid and various, and the drama 
naturally issuing out of the groups in the most unforced manner. The 
action of this act is simply the entanglement of Louis in the circum- 
stances which lead to the duel wherein he is killed, as the vision of Act 
I. exhibited to us. The third act is brief, and is little more than the 
duel with Fabian, come from Corsica to avenge his brother; but it is 
surrounded with a number of superstitious circumstances that give a 
shuddering anxiety to every passage. Fabian and Chateau Renaud 
fight; during the pause, the latter leans upon his sword, and breaks it. 
Fabian, to equalize the combat, snaps his sword also; and both then 
take the broken halves, and fastening them intheir grasp by cambric 
handkerchiefs, they fight as with knives. This does not read as horrible ; 
perhaps; but to see iton the stage, represented with minute ferocity 
of detail, and with a truth on the part of the actors, which enhances 
the terror, the effect is so intense, so horrible, so startling, that one gen- 
tleman indignantly exclaimed un-English! It was, indeed, gratui- 
tously shocking, and Charles Kean will damage himself in public csti- 
mation by such moral mistakes, showing a vulgar lust for the lowest 
sources of excitement—the tragedy of the shambles! But it is the fa- 
tality of melodrama to know no limit. The tendency of the senses is 
downwards. To gratify them stimulants must be added and added, chili 
upon cayenne, butchery upon murder, ‘horrors on horrors’ head ac- 
eumulated!” And herein lies the secret weakness and inevitable fail- 
ure of Melodrame; the secret of the failure of Le Thédire Historique, 
in spite of Dumas, in spite of Melingue, in spite of the concentration of 
“‘ effects,” in spite of vogue, scenery, dresses, acting, terrors, tears, 
laughter, the clash of swords, theclatter of spurs, the spasms of agony, 
‘the poniards, the poisons, the trap-doors, and moonlight effects—bank- 
ruptcy was the goal to which it all tended! The secret, as I said, lies 
in the fact that Melodrame appeals to the lowest faculties, the avenues 
to which are very limited, consequently the influence is soon exhaust- 
ed; whereas Drama appeals to the highest faculties, and iieir avenues 
are infinite. f 
* But I will not philosophize; enough for the present that the Corsi- 
can Brothers is a Melodrame, full of invention, rivetting in interest, 
put on the stage with immense variety and splendour, and very finely 
acted, Leave the wsthetic question aside, and consider the Melodrame 
as & Melodrame, and, short of the horrible termination, I say we have 
had nothing so effective for a long while. : 

Charles Kean plays the two brothers; and you must see him before 

you will believe how well and how quiet/y he plays them; preserving 
a gentlemanly demeanour, a drawing-room manner very difficult to as- 
sume on the stage, if one may judge from its rarity, which intensi- 
fies the passion of the part, and gives it terrible reality. Nothing 
can be better than the way he steps forward to defend the insulted 
woman at that supper; nothing can be more impressive than his ap- 
pearance in the third act as the avenger of his brother. The duel be- 
tween him and Wigan was a masterpiece on both sides: the Bois de 
Boulogne itself has scarcely seen a duel more real or more exciting. 
Kean’s dogged, quiet, terrible walk after Wigan, with the fragment of 
broken sword in his relentless grasp, I shall not forget. Nor can I 
forget Wigan’s performance. ‘ In ‘‘ make-up,” in demeanour, in look, 
in tone, he was perfect—the type of a French duellist. 
«3A German correspondent has taken my badinage of Gervinus’s phrase, 
““a tragedy of the purest water,” as if I seriously misunderstood its 
meaning. The meaning was plain, but the metaphor was infelicitous, 
and lent itself to a jest. Every one knew what Castlereagh meant 
when he said, “* The feature on which this question hinges,” but few 
admired its felicity ; so also when that M.P., who deserves to be im- 
mortal for it, said, ‘* J sme// a rat; it’s brewing a storm; but I will 
crush it in the bud! the convulsed House had no doubt respecting his 
meaning, whatever they thought of his rbetoric. In like manner, al- 
though I admit a diamond of the purest water, I do not admit a tragedy 
of that quality. It reminds me too forcibly of Goethe’s sarcasm, that 
modern pocts put too much water in their ink! Vivian. 


—_ 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 
AND THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


The following neat epistle was read at the annual meeting of the 
London ‘* Association for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge,” held on the 25th ult. The great object of the Society is to get 
rid of all duties on paper, advertisements, and newspapers. The letter 
is addressed to Alfred Novello Esq , the Sub- Treasurer. 


West Lodge, Putney Lower Common, 
' February 25th, 1852 

Dear Sir,—Disabled by an accident from personal attendance at your 
meeting. I trust may herein be permitted to express my heartiest sym- 
pathy with its great social purpose. That the fabric paper, newspapers 
and advertisements, should be taxed by any Government professing pa. 
ternal yearnings for the education of a people. defies the argument of 
reason. Why not, to help the lame, and to aid the short-sighted lay a 
tax upon crutches, and enforce a duty upon spectacles ? I am notaware 
of the number of professional writers—of men who live from pen to 
mouth—flourishing this day in merry England; but it appears to me, 
and the notion to a new Chancellor of the Exchequer—(I am happy to 
say one of “‘ my order;” of the goose-quil, not of the heron's plume)— 
“may have some significanee: why not have a literary poll-tax—a duty 
apon books and “* articles” in their rawest materia! ? Let every author 





pay for his licence, poetic or otherwise. This would give a wholeness 
of contradiction to s professed desire for knowledge, when existing 
with taxation of its material elements. Thus the exciseman. beginning 
with author’s brains, would descend through rags, and duly end with 
paper. The professed tax upon news is captious and arbitrary ; arbi- 
trary, I say, for what is not news? A Noble Lord makes a speech: his 
rays of intelligence, Compressed like Milton’s fallen angels, die in a 
few black rows of thin type; and this is news? And is not a new book 
news? Let Ovid first tell us how Midas laid himself down, and—pri- 
vate and confidential—whispered to the reeds, ‘‘I have ears ;” and is 
not that news? Do many Noble Lords even in Parliament, tell us any- 
thing newer? The tax on advertisements is—it is patent—a tax even 
upon the industry of the very hardest workers. Why should the Ex- 
chequer waylay the errand-boy, and oppress the maid of all work ? 
Wherefore should Mary Anne be made to disburse her eighteenpence 
at the Stamp office ere she can show her face in print, wanting a place, 
although to the discomfiture of those first-created Chancellors of the 
Exchequer—-the spiders ? In conclusion, I must congratulate the meet- 
ing on the advent of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Right 
Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, who is the successful man of letters. 
He has ink in his veins. The goosequill—let gold and silversticks 
twinkle as they may—leads the House of Commons. Thus, I feel con- 
fident that the literary instincts of the Right Honourable Gentleman 
will give new animation to the coldness of statesmanship, apt to be 
numbed by tightness of red tape. We are, I learn, early taught to des- 
pair of the Right Hon. Gentleman, because he is allowed to be that 
smallest of things, ‘* a wit.’? Is arithmetic for ever to be the monopoly 
of substantial respectable dulness ? Must it be that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, like Portia’s portrait, is only to be found in lead? No, sir; 
[ have a cheerful faith that our new fiscal Minister will, to the confu- 
sion of obese dulness, show his potency over pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The Exchequer £. s. d. that have hitherto been as three 
witches—the Weird Sisters—stopping us wherever we turned, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman will at the least transform into the Three Graces, 
making them, in all their salutations at home and abroad, welcome and 
agreeable. But with respect to the £. s. d. upon knowledge, he will, I 
feel confident, cause at once the weird sisterhood to meit into thin air; 
and thus—let the meeting take heart with the assurance—thus will 
fade and be dissolved the penny news tax—the errand-boys’ and maid- 
of-all- works’ tax—and the tax on that innocent white thing, the tax on 
paper. With this hope, I remain, yours faithfully, 
DovGLas JERROLD. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMICIANS AND THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


Louis Napoleon had the honour of receiving an official visit from 
Messrs Guizot and Montalembert, on the 18th ult. and it is thus graph- 
ically described. 


** The visit paid by M. Guizot to the President of the Republic on the 
18th ult., for the purpose of presenting M. de Montalembert, the 
newly-elected member of the French Academy, has excited some atten- 
tion, and no trifling curiosity. You are aware that it is the custom of 
that learned corporation to propose, whenever a vacancy occurs, the 
name of the party chosen to fill the vacant fouteuzl to the Chief of the 
State for his approbation, and when received to present him by the 
Director of the Academy in person. M. Droz, whose successor M. de 
Montalembert is, died while M. Guizot was Director; and it conse- 
quently devolved on the former Minister of King Louis Philippe to 
perform that duty; and to that circumstance is due the second visit 
paid by that eminent statesman to the President. The details of what 
passed on the occasion of the first visit I gave the day after it took place ; 
and as I was enabled to communicate, inits complete form, the eloquent 
address of M. de Montalembert on the day of his reception, and the no 
less eloquent reply of the distinguished Director, I now complete the 
history of the affair by giving with the same scrupulous accuracy as on 
the first occasion what passed on the second. In ordinary times the 
mere presentation to the Chief of the State would possess little more 
than a mere literary interest; but under present circumstances that 
interest is of a different kind. The addresses of both M. Guizot and 
M. de Montalembert had been the object of much criticism on the part 
of the Ministers of the President; und Louis Napoleon had expressed 
himself in strong terms on that of M. de Montalambert. The censure, be. 
sides, had suppressed several passages of both these productions. An 
order emanating from the Minister of State, or more correctly speak- 
ing, from the President himself, had authorized the complete publica- 
tion in the journals of the address of M. Guizot; but that of M. de 
Montalembert only in a mutilated form. Subsequently when the 
French Academy was preparing its official edition, it was with much 
difficulty that authority was procured to publish it, and when M. de 
Montalembert’s publisher prepured an edition of the address, he found 
himself interdicted from doing so. On the 7th inst, the Inspector of 
the Librairie prohibited it, even with the mutilations effected by the 
censure. Reflection, however, and, itis to be hoped, better counsels, 
prevailed, and the prohibition was withdrawn. Yet this did not di- 
minish the embarrassment that must necessarily be felt by those who 
were about to meet the President face to face—an embarrassment 
rather increased than otherwise by the presence of M. Villemain, not 
the least eminent character of the present century—a mind at once 
literary and political, and more formidable for its powers of biting sar- 
casm. 

«‘When these gentlemen, wearing the official costume of Academicians, 
were introduced, they were exceedingly well received by the President. 
One of the first he addressed was M. Guizot; and he expressed himself 
happy that his functions of Director of the Academy had procured him 
the pleasure of receiving him twice at the Palace of the Elysée, and he 
added, ‘‘ I regret that that pleasure is not oftener repeated.” He held 
out his hand to M. de Montalembert with all the appearance of warm 
cordiality, and inquired, apparently in an affectionate manner, as to 
the state of his health. The conversation then turned on the Academy. 
and the President asked if it was still composed of 40 members! The 
question raised a smile in the face of M. Villemain, and if it were ser- 
iously put, or without any other motive than mere inquiry, it is no 
‘wonder it should, as it is difficult to believe there is a man in France 
who is ignorant of the fact; the Quarante del’ Academie Francaise are 
as well known as the existence of the Academy itself. The President 
then asked M. de Montalembert and M. Guizot how they proposed 
passing their time;—if they intended spending any portion of the sum- 
mer in the country. He spoke to M. Guizot about his History of the 
English Revolution, and wished to kuow if he intended continuing it, 
and of writing, for instance, the history of the Government of Crom- 
well. M. Guizot replied in the affirmative, adding that on the two oc- 
casions of his residence in England, in 1840 as Ambassador, and in 
1848 as an exile, he had collected documents and other materials of the 
greatest importance relative to that period, and which has as yet never 
been made public; that those documents had been intrusted to him by 
the descendants of the historical personages who were cotemporaries of 
Cromwell, both partisans and adversaries ; that he was indebted to the 
kindness of the actual possessors of those papers for the communication 
of the archives of their families; and thatin other respects he had been 
enabled to collect materials of great value, which threw new light on 
that period of the history of England. At that moment M. de Monta- 
lembert observed that for the last 20 years a good deal of interest has 
been excited about Cromwell and his Government, and that the Protec- 
tor was judged at the present time with much more impartiality and 
indulgence than before. ‘ Such is the fact,’ observed Louis Napoleon, 
‘and it is so truly the case, that after a long discussion the resolution 
was adopted of admitting the statue of Cromwell in the galleries of the 
new Palace of Westminster.’ ‘The question was proposed somewhat 
differently,” said M. Guizot; ‘the desire was manifested to place in the 
gallery of Westminster the statues of the Kings and those of the great 
men of England; the discussion was only as to whether the statue of 
Cromwell should be admitted in the series of Kings, or merely in that 
of the great men. It was decided that Cromwell could not well be 
placed amongst the Kings, and consequently his statue will figure 
amongst the great men.’ After this conversation, which of course fol- 
lowed the formal presentation of the newly-elected member, the four 
Academicians took their leave, and retired.” 


reo 


MEANING IN A Puay.--The poor Parisians, cheated out of any 
journalism that is worth notice, console themselves as best they may. 
A recent letter-writer thus alludes to another effort at finding political 
allusion on the stage. 

This week has given us a new drama and a new opera comique, both 


successful. The drama is M. Emile Augier’s, and was on the first night 
patronised by the presence of the Prince President. Its title is “Diane,” 
and its owes no small share of the favour with which it was received to 





Malle. Rachel’s having undertaken the principal character. The scene 
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March 20 
SSS, 
is laid in the reign of Lovis XIII., and the interest turns upon the de- 
votedness of Diane to her brother, doomed to death under the atrocioug 
edict of Richelieu, for fighting a duel; she sacrifices her love in order 
to save his life. Some passages in the play bore strongly upon the ex- 
isting state of affairs in France, and occasioned tumults of applause 
from one part of the audience, which were met with significant dissent 
from the other. ‘The scene which chiefly led to these demonstrations 
was one between the King and Cardinai Richelieu, whom the Monarch 
sternly reproaches for keeping all power and authority in his own hands, 
and leaving him but the empty name of Kiag. The language pointed so 
visibly to the late position of the President of the Republic and the 
Assemblée Nationale, that the assertion since made by the author’s 
friends, that the coincidence was wholly accidental, is very difficult to 
credit. I give you a specimen, roughly and rapidly translated :— 

The King. Yes! I would be master, 
And not thus wear the empty show of power, 
Without the privilege to act or feel 
From my own bead or heart. No, no! I'm weary 
Of humbly yielding where I should command— 
To be the shadow of authority, 
And move, a puppet in my tyrant’s hand. 
Violent cheers and counter-cheers followed this passage, showing that 
the poor Assembly has still some friends left in Paris. The following, 
put into the mouth of Richelieu, led to a demonstration still more 
pointed :— 
In times of lawless anarehy and strife, 
Like these fierce times we live in, one stern law— 
The law of foree—alone can save a State, 
And men and things must bend or break before it, 
These lines were a signal for another contested expression of opinion. 
Not so, however, the following couplet, inimitably y wenn by Rachel 
and addressed to Richelieu :— 
Mais I’histoire dira, que dans votre euvre immense 
Tl manque une grandeur supreme—!a clémence ! 
(And yet your mighty work, shall history say, 
One crowning grandeur wanted—clemency !) 
The effect of this little passage was positively electrical on the audience- 
Three distinct rounds of cheering followed its delivery. 








Tue Last Day’s Hunt at CHantTiLtty.—On the 14th ult. closed the 
hunting season at Chantilly, and perhaps closed it for ever. The decree 
of the President of the Repubhie renders it imperative that this prince- 
ly domain, the Melton of France, should be sold within a year; and as 
no one in France would purchase the entire property, wheu legal notice 
already given would render the title problematical, it is not improba- 
ble that it may be parcelled out and sold to those desperate speculators 
who would risk but little to obtain much. 

There is no man conversant with French history who has not heard 
or read of Chantilly. Our own countryman, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
resided at Chantilly when that property belonged to the Constable of 
France, Montmoneney. ‘*The brave Constable,” says Lord Herbert, 
‘* testifying his regard for me, said he left his fair house at Chantilly 
to be commanded by me as well as his forests and chases, well stored 
with wild boar and stag, and that I might hunt them when I pleased.” 
And fair house it must have been, for it is described by the learned 
Lord as a great strong castle, joined together with bridges, and sump- 
tuously furnished with hangings of silk and gold, rare pictures, statuerg 
&c. And how much this house, together with the. forest, has been 
valued by Princes, is evident from the fact that Charles V., the great 
Emperor, passing in the time of Francis I. from Spain into the Low 
Countries, was entertained by the Duke of Montmorency at Chantilly.; 
and, after examining its beauties, he said, ‘‘ I would willingly. give one 
of my provinces in the Low Countries for such a place.” Henry 1V. of 
France was so desirous of this domain, that he offered to exchange any 
of his houses, with much more land than the estate was worth, %0 
obtain it. 

The grand Condé, by marriage with the heiress of Montmorency, be- 
came the possessor of this splendid property. He was a great sports- 
man, as was the Duke of Bourbon, the last of that illustrious race, who 
kept three packs of hounds, and was the Nimrod of France. The me- 
lancholy fate of his heir, the Duc d’Engbien, basely seized on neutral 
ground, and shot by torch-light in the ditch of Vincennes, needs no 
comment here. The Duke de Bourbon dying childless left Chantilly to the 
Duke d’Aumale, who like his predecessors encouraged the sports of the 
chase until the revolution of 1848; being forced to take shelter in Eng- 
land, he gave permission to the Count d’Hedouville to hunt his forests, 
which that nobleman has eontinued to do with a subscription pack of 
hounds, on the English plan, showing admirable sport to a numerous 
field of sportsmen, who were as much charmed by his urbanity of man- 
ner as delighted by the recreation itself. The Jast day’s run, was @ 
most remarkable one, having killed a noble stag after a run of three 
hours and a half. 

No more, perhaps, will the merry horn of the huntsman resound 
through the woods of Chantilly. The dull:heavy blow of the axe, the 
leveller of the forest, may drive the stag from its retreat, and the fox 
from its lair; nay, even the plough may pass over the verdant lawn, 
the romantic race-course, and even the place where the chateau now 
stands thus obliterating for ever the remembrance of one of the most 
beautiful properties of France, where Emperors, Kings, and the highest 
dignitaries of the State have resided ; and where the noblo sport of hunt- 


eo maintained by every possessor even to the 14th of February,, 
De. 


THe Grarerut Prety or THe Queen or Spain.—From Madrid 
we learn that on the 18th ult., as previously arranged, Queen Isabella, 
who is now perfectly recoveretl from her late wound, proceeded to the 
church of the Atocha to return thanks to God for the double blessing 
of her escape from the dagger of the assassin Merimo, and the receat 
happy birth of a Princess. The streets were crowded on the occasion, 
and the troops lined the route of the cortége. In the balconies whieh 
were decorated with much taste, thronged groups of ladies steod, 
holding bouquets in their hands, and doves decked out with ribbons and 
— devices about their necks, to let fly om the passage of the 

ueen. 

At half-past two o’clocka salute of artillery announced the depar- 
ture of the Queen from the palace. Twenty young girls, dressed in 
white, carrying garlands of flowers, and preceded by a band of music, 
opened the march, and were followed by the rich equipages of the 
Spanish grandees. Next came twelve Court carriages drawn each by 
four horses, and in which were seated the officers of the Queen’s 
household, and the carriages of the Infante don Francisco de Paula, 
father of the King, escorted by a detachment of cavalry. The Duke 
and Duchess of Montyensier, who followed, were in a landau, the taste 
and richness of which were only exceeded by the carriage of the Queen. 
Her Majesty came next, and held in her arms the Princess Royal ; she 
was accompanied by the King and the nurse of the infant Princess. As 
the Royal equipage advanced, flowers and devices were thrown down 
from the windows, doves were let fly, and the cries of ** Viva la Reina” 
mingled with the roaring ofthe artillery. The Queen looked well, and 
appeared delighted with her enthusiastic reception. The procession 
was closed by the authorities of Madrid and a squadron of cavalry. At 
the church of Atocha her Majesty was received by deputations of the 
grandessa, of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and the municipal 
corporations. 

The most perfect order prevailed, and the Queen returned to the pal- 
ace amidst the same demonstrations of joy and affection. When leav- 
ing the church the Queen gave orders that no change should be made in 
the decorations, and that the magnificent illumination of the altar of 
the Virgin should be continued until the presents which she intended 
to make toit had arrived. At sevenin the evening a magnificent car- 
riage drawn by eight herses, and escorted by cavalry, arrived at the 
church, with the very characteristic offering. In tne carriage were 
the Camerara Major and the Grand Major Domo of the Queen, holding 
in their arms a large basket, covered with a cloth embroidered with the 
Royal arms. These functionaries were received at the door by the 
clergy, and having alighted, the basket was carried in procession to the 
cburch. TheCount de Pino Hermosa than said that he had been com- 
manded by Her Majesty the Queen to place at the feet of the Queen of 
Heaven the dress and the jewels which her Majesty had worn that 
day, when sl e solemnly pre sented her dear daughter as a visible testi- 
mony of her filial devotion, and her gratitude for the bounties which 
Heaven, in its powerful protection, had bestowed upon her. The basket 
was then placed upon the altar, and the covering removed. The dress 
that it contained was that which the Queen wore on the 18th, and 
which she also wore on the 2d, when she received the wound from the 
poignard of Merino. Some marks of biood were visible on the cloak. 
The jewels consisted of a necklace in brilliants. The Grand Major 
Domo explained that the coronet which had been worn by her Majesty 
had not been sent, as it was undergoing some alterations, bat that the 
moment they were completed he would bring it to the church. At 
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night the whole 


Teatro del Prine Queen held a grand levee of Ambassadors, and at 
aight gave a magnificent ball at the Palace. 


ence Pacet’s Pian or Ririe Cannon.—On Wednes- 
Lon Z5th ult.,) Lord Clarence Paget, Sir Thomas Downman. anda 
any t number of the officers of the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
rath Light Dragoons, assembled in the marshes at two o'clock p.m., 
7 itness experiments with rifle cannon. The shot and shells fired 
) es the rifie cannon were constructed on Lord Clarence Paget’s plan. 
—_ are made of cast iron, of a conical or sugar. loaf shape, and having 
T *Y ed at their base a rivg of lead rather more than half an inch in 
pr ene and about two inches in depth, which, when fixed, projects 
— } an inch beyond the iron of the shot and shell, forming ® hollow 
—, to the bottom of a common black bottle. The outside of the lead 
sim! t with three threads of a circular character, similar to the threads 
= harp screw, which renders the shot and shells easy to ram home; 
q i ‘hen fired, the lead expands and fills the four grooves, each about 
= ch in breath by nearly an eighth of an inch in depth. The firing 
7 lace from two 9-pounder field battery guns, one supplied with the 
= ai field battery 9- pounder service, a solid shot of 9 lb. weight, and 
endl 3 lb. weight of powder, ata range of 1000 yards. The other, 
re rifle cannon, was supplied with Lord Clarence Paget's conical shot, 
. hich from their elongated shape, weighed 15 1b 6oz. each, and the 
bt eof powder was only one pound weight. When the firing took 
-_ with the rifle cannon it was difficult to aecerta’n the result, as 
he lead part generaily became detached during the flight of the projec 
se and striking the ground at from 600 to 700 yards distant, the 
oe, ak of the iron part was lost sight of, as it did not appear to 
peo the target or enter the mound behind it. A light 3 pounder 
pa pattery gun rifled in a similar manner to the 9. ounder caanon, 
- t with less depth of groove, was then taken to within 300 yards of 
the target. and fired with shells made on Lord Clarence Paget’s plan, 
having 8 common percussion cap placed on a nipple, and the second 
und entered the target near the centre, bursting immediately on 
riking the bulk-head bebind, throwing down the target and burying 
she jron part of the shell in the massive hard wood. The experiments 
were concluded on firing the two shells from the 8-pounder rifle cannon 





RELATIONS BETWEEN LAWYER AND Ciient.—A meeting of the 
members of the Law Amendment Society was held on Monday night 
the 23rd. ult. at the society’s rooms, 21 Regent-street. Lord Brougham 
occupied the chair. Mr. Craufurd read the amended report of the 
special committee on the relation between the bar, the attorney, and 
the client, which submitted, at its close, the following resolutions :— 
“1, That any practice which has a tendency to prevent the public from 
obtaining the assistance of counsel except through the compulsory in- 
tervention of an attorney should be discontinued. 2. That so much of 
the 91st section of the Act of 9 and 10 Vic., c. 95, as prevents a barris- 
ter from advocating the causes of suitors in the county courts, ‘ unless 
instructed by an attorney,” should be repealed. 3. That attorneys 
should not be permitted to act as advocates in the superior courts. 4. 
That attorneys should be eligible to be called to the bar without any 
intermediate cessation from practice. 5. That counsel shonld be made 
responsible to their clients for crassa negligentia, breach of contract, 
and breach of confidence. 6. That a legal university, composed of the 
inns of court, and governed by an elected senate, should be established, 
and that such senate should have j»risdiction in all questions concern- 
ing the discipline and conduct of the bar. 7. That all candidates for 
admission to the degree of barrister should pass a public examination.” 
Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Macqueen, Mr. Pulling, and several other gentle- 
men having addressed the meeting, the motion for the reception of the 
report was agree. to. Mr. Fitzroy, M. P. for Lewes, moved the second 
resolution appended to the report of the committee—namely, ‘* That so 
much of the 91st section of the Act of 9 and 10 Vict., c. 95. as prevents 
a barrister from advocating the causes of suitors in the county courts, 
* unless instructed by an attorney,” should be repealed.” Lord Broug- 
ham remarked that he understood there was a very general feeling at 
the bar in favour of the repeal. Mr. M. D. Hill seconded the motion 
which was carried unanimously.—Adjourned. 

A Specuxative Stewarv.—The Marquis of Normanby, on the oc- 
cision of his recent visit to Paris, was astonished at receiving a number 
of tradesmen’s bills, for which the money had been regularly paid as 
the supplies came in, and the astonishment of his Lordship was the 

eater when on examination it was found that many of these bills were 

r articles which had been sent into the Embassy a very long titae ago. 
The tradesmen who brought forward their claims were soon convinced 
from an inspection of the books, which had been kept under the super- 
intendence of the Marchioness of Normanby, that the money had been 
drawn from her by the house steward, an Italian, named Salvator, who 
has been in the service of the Marquis and Marchioness for 18 years, 
and he was immediately summoned to wait upon his master and explain 
his conduct. Salvator, who, when ordered to the presence of the Mar- 
quis, was quietly at breakfast on some choice oysters, the digestion of 
which he was facilitating with a bottle of the best Rbenish wine from the 
cellars of the noble lord. was compelled to admit that he had received 
the money to pay the tradesmen’s accounts, but that, having been un- 
successful in some speculations at the Bourse, he had used it for his 
own purposes, and had quieted the tradesmen by giving them his own 
promissory notes. many of which he had renewed from time to timein 
such a way that, if they had not beenexcited by the announcement of the 
retirement of the Marquis from theembassy, the traud might have contin- 
ued for a long time without detection. The amouut of the money mis- 
appropriated by Salvator is said toexceed 50,000f. Thenoble Marquis 
felt disposed to pardon the offender on account of his long service, but 

some of the tradesmen had already informed the police of what had 
taken place, and Salvator was therefore arrested, and sent to the prison 
of the Conciergerie.--Galignani’s Messunger. 





Nunneries.—A petition to the Queen from the women of Cumber- 
land upon this subject is now in course of signature, and many hun- 
dreds of names have already been subscribed to it. The petition sets 
forth that the female inhabitants of the county of Cumberland, deeply 
sensible of the blessings of civil and religious liberty enjoyed under 
Her Majesty's Government, observe with regret that from one class of 
their fellow-subjects those blessings are withheld, in consequence of 
the conventual system, as practised in Great Britain and Ireland; a 
System altogether opposed to the pure and benevolent character of our 
holy religion, and by which young and inexperienced women, when im- 
mured in nunneries, are stripped of their property, placed under unna- 
tural restraint, deprived of free intercoarse with relatives and friends, 
and of the pleasures of social life, expoged to concealed dangers and 
from which, if they should repent of vows taken in ignorance or rash- 
ness, or under the influence of designing persons, escape is nearly im- 
Possible. The fair petitioners therefore humbly and respectfully be- 
seech Her Majesty to take such steps as are consistent with the consti- 
tution of these lands for dissipating the mystery which enshrouds these 
Conventual institutions, for opening them to the full inspection of the 
civil magistrate, so that no individual may be received into, or detain- 
- 10, Or dismissed from them, without his knowledge, and for depriv- 
ng them of that character of constraint, and concealment and compul- 
“on, which they at present possess, and which contrasts so painfully 
With the precepts of the Christian religion, and with the liberty enjoyed 
¥ all other classes in Her Majesty’s happy dominions, —Carius/e paper 


ne NGLten Roman Cat Houics In Rome.—A letter from Rome, dated 
aa ult., contains the following gossip :—** Lords Campden and 
~~ ‘ng have been making themselves very conspicuous of late in the 
sence of Roman Catholic ceremonies, especially this week, on 
easion last, in the church of Saints Domenico and Sisto, on the oc- 
the —* young Roman lady of the noble family of Giustiniani taking 
aes i. Lady Campden had accepted the office of godmother to the 
Breen, — nun, and had previ: usly conducted her to the Vatican, and 
hos pe ed her to the Pope, in order to receive his apostolic blessing be- 
went i anencing her monastic career; but being too unwell to take 
Teprese the actual ceremony, Lady Campden deputed Lady Feilding to 
arke ent her in the solemn function, which was performed by Cardinal 
cherdh os As due notice had been given for some tite before, the 
tar rain gery ll. Lords Feilding and Campden sat within the al- 
. 9: dressed very finely in deputy-lieutenants’ uniforms; whilst 
c ach tine: in velvet and diamonds, led her god-daughter up the 
attendca ne crowned her with a silver diadem. Crowds of English 
at the kee er: ree rt eas repaired to stare at the nun 
. ar rt » 
With sweetmeats ae | tose” v, where they were regaled by the abbess 
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ith Brincs ro rue ArMy.—It is stated that detachments from 
© regiments of the army will be summoned before long to Paris for 





city was illuminated, and her Majesty went to the | the purpose of receiving, no doubt from the hands of the President him- 


self, the new colours, with the eagle surmounting . The ceremony 
promises to be very grand, and will, it is believed, take place in the 
Champ de Mars with all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glor- 
ious war.” The attendance of spectators will be immense, and, what- 
ever be the object of this calling up to the capital the re ntatives 
of the army. there is no doubt that it will be a most exciting display. 
Each deputation will, it is said, consist of a colonel, one or two captains, 
and one or two privates from each company. The day for this grand 
military féte is not yet fixed. Atalater period the splendid erch at 
the Barriere de l'Etoile will receive the triumphal car similar to that 
on the arch of the Place du Carrousel in frent of the Tuileries. This 
last ceremony will take place on the 15th of August, the anniversary 
of the Emperor’s birthday. It is superfluous to say that no pains will 
be spared to make it as imposing as the one that will have preceded it. 





RoyALTY CONSIGNED To A Livinc Toms.—A letter from Valen- 
ciennes mentions that the Princess Naraki, granddaughter of the Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia, arrived in that town on Tuesday last. She 
is accompanied by the Lady Superior of the Order of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The obiect of her visitis to become a member of the Sisters of 
Providence. During a journey to Paris after the death of her father 
she abjured the Russian-Greek faith, and became a Catholic. The 
Princess was edified by the exemplary life of the Sisters of the Con- 
gregation of St. Vincent de Paul, and she has resolved to finish her life 
among them. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 171. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoB. K moves, 
2. PwoK 4. K moves. 
3. Kt to K 5 disc. checkmate. 
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Tue Oricin or “‘ Paut Pry.”—The origin of Poole’s comedy of 
Paul Pry is not perhaps generally known. Its construction was sug- 
gested to the author in the following manner :—* An old lady, living in 
a narrow street, hud passed so much of her time in watching the affairs 
of her neighbours, that she acquired the power of distinguishing the 
sound of every knocker within hearing. he fell ill and was confined 
to her bed. Unable to observe in person what was going on without, 
she stationed her maid at the window, as a substitute, for the perform- 
ance of that duty.—‘ Betty, what are you thinking about? Don't you 
hear a double knock at No 9? Who is it ”?—*‘ The first floor lodger, 
ma’am.’—‘ Betty, Betty! I declare I must give you warning. Why 
don’t you tell me what that knock is at No. 54 ”?—* Why, Lord, ma’am, 
it is only the baker with pies.’—‘ Pies, Betty, what can they want with 
pies at 54? They had pies yesterday.’”’ 


Tue Force or Conscrence.—About 10 years ago the manuscript 
department of the British Museum suffered a loss by the cutting out 
from the manuscripts of several autographs of the early Reformers. 
Eight months since the authorities of the museum received a note from 
a Catholic priest enclosing the purloined autographs, in which it was 
stated, that in extremis, a man whom he attended had handed them to 
him, and requested that they might be forwarded to the proper autho- 
rities. On referring to the period when the autographs were abstract- 
ed it was discovered that the party who had committed the felony was 
a foreigner 





Harp Ripine 1n JamMaica.—Captain De Winton, of Her Majesty’s 
16th Regiment, has performed one of the most extraordinary and un- 
precedented feats of horsemanship ever before accomplished. He made 
a bet to ride from Newcastle, where the regiment is located, to Kings- 
ton, a distance of some 20 miles, over the most rugged roads, in one 
hour, and had the satisfaction of winning the wager, having performed 
the distance in about three quarters of anhour. He used three horses 
to perform this feat, and had an entertainment at the Datetree Hall, in 
Kingston, one hour after he had left Newcastle. 





REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
D®Fts from £1 and upwards, payable at sight, are issued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELI & CO.. 8% South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 


don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 21st of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. mari3—3m 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEFRS, ARTISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AND 
FOR FaMILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

CONUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA of Science, Literature, and Art; systematically 

arranged by G. Heck, with Five Hundred Quarto Steel Plates, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., M. D., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. Four Vols., 3vo., Text, and 2 Vols, 4to. 
Plates. Prices for Sets of 6 Vols,—Bound tn half Turkey Morocco, sprinkled edges, $10; 
Bound in balf Turkey Morocco, git backs and edges, $43; Bound in full Turkey Morocco, 
gilt backs and edges, $50. Published by Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay Street, (Astor House, 
New York. and sold by all Booksellers in the United States. mar.13—4t 





TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 


THE most extraordinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were receftly taken from a 
newly discovered and idoletrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct and secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes aud Bachanals in their Pagan ceremonies and worship. 
They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2 inches in height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 inches bigh, and weighs 20 lbs. 
From repeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the alder te be 12 or 
1S years of age; the younger about J0 years, 
hey differ altogether from examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording come 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 
Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Chi'dren under 10 years halt price. 


: - ‘ Season Tickets, $1 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o’clock. j 


jan3—sm. 





NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
HE GREAT BRITAIN, Tron Screw Ste mship, $500 tons, Capt. B.R. Mathews, 


(late commander ot the Great Wescern and City of Glasgow steamships) will sail from 
Liverpoo) for New York in April next, and from this port to Liverpool in May. This ship 
has been furnished with new Engines and Boilers ef the most approved construction, and 
wi hevery provision conducive to speed and reeulerity. She has accomodation othe mest 
tuperior description for fi.s: and second class passengers, and space for 15v0 to 2u@ tons of 
cargo, 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 


Firat Cabin ..cce-+-eee See e ee eeeeee se eeeeseeererecs eoeecereccccessecscess 


Second Calin.....- AO Oe eee eee meee eeMemen eee sees esse eeeeseseseneseseseesseerses® 


Including Steward’s fees, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all provisions, ex- 
cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at reasonable prices. 

Freights, from Liverpool to New York, for measurement goods 60s st*ring per ton; 
weight according to agreement. The ship is specially recommended to shippers of mea- 
surement goods, #6 a speedy and reliable conyeyance, Freight to Liverpo | a' the current 
rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs, GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO , and hereto 

mar20 KICH’D IRVIN, 93 Front Street. 
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H CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of Music, Singing and Theo oyal 
. ond ee Ff wensiane, aan  ~ to announce bie arrival ia New uss } A 

xi0u8 (O mabe early arrengemenis u tor Pwme. Organ, 
deon, Siveing, and Theory of Music. . - —— 

H. C. G. is bappy wo find his name is already known in New York, from the fect that 
meny of his bes! songs, &c. have been republished in Americe. He alse pur; oses, as 
Bleue et Puce Yom Gs" ree RCS Fete ects seals bis Sa 

y rie; 8 t . 
Lind, and all his Vo cal avd Instramental Workae” _ nae pay - 

H. Craven Griffiths having had so any years experience with M. Jullien, and the con 
ducting the Boile atthe Palece, and Nobility’s Soirees in London, induces bim to announce 
that his Band ¢Griffith’s Quadnile Bana.) will be well organised and ready for vit eee 

oft 


Jenny 


in ten or 'welve days, aud can etate with confidence his rtoire de Danse will be 

most rechercher description, 60 as lo ensure salisfuction 6 eclion, from his determination 
to engage only firet ruie artists. 

= Terms und other particulars, address “ Griffith’s Quadrille Band Office, 18 City Hal 





NEW POLEA FOR THE PIANO FORTY, 
HE VALENTINE POLKA, dedicated to eve Lady in the United States, (elegantly 
illustrated.) composed by H. Craven Griffiths, (composer of the Operas of * Hermion» 
and * The Cavoliers,” )as cerfcrmed with nightly success in New York. Price 25 cents nett 
Zo be had of Gould & Berry, Schuberth & Co., Venderbeck, and every Music Publisher in 
In Press, seveial New Vocal and Instrumental Works. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and ability in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class Cugevement, wih the usual branches of u solid and ponte education, The 
advertiser teaches French. Music, Singing and Drawing. She is proficient in the aleve 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references, An emolument of from £60 
to 600 dollare per scholastic year wii] be ex pecied, 

Address .1., CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 








PHILLI?S’ PATENT FPIRE ANNIH(LATOR. 


BE AMERICAN FIRE ANNIHILATOR COMPANY are now pre d te dispose 
ou of Territorial Kighis for States and Counties, and to reacive oubuen ton Meeahine and 
arges. . 
‘ihe Annibilators now mace by the Company are equal in every re t to glieh, 
being made under the direction of Mr *HILUIPS Hiner if, es oome 
The Machioes vary in stze, and numbered from 1 to 5—the price varying from $10 to $25. 
Ordere received, and eny further information given at the office of ihe Company, No. 4, 
Weperess New York. P. T. BARNUM, General Manager, 
e . 





CmouLsR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti, 
payable at ail the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on epplicetion, by 

Mesers. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., 


Payable at Bankers, New-York! 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyore, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Ducca, k » 

Athens, Dusseldorf. Lenven, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Mearid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malta Sienna, 
Bordeaux, } Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boul~gte, Geneva, filen, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brusee)s,~ Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 

Berlin, Havre, } aples, Vienra, 

Cairo. Hugue, Opurto, Wir sbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warraw, 
Coiogne, aseipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—t,. 





READABLE BOOES. 
A NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
This week is ready— 
HE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by W. M. Thackeray; author of *‘ Vanity Fair,” 
** Pendennis,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo.,in elegant fancy cloth. Price 50 cents. 

Contents :—Miss Shuins’ Husband ; The Amours of Mr. Deuceace; Skimmerings from 
the Diery of George 1V.; Foreign Parte; Mr. Deuceace at Paris; Mr. Yellowplusl’s Ajew 
Epistle’s to the Literati. 

In its peculiar line. the Yellowplush Papers have never been surpassed. The character 
is well preserved and unique as the spelling, which shows that there is a genins even for 
cacography, and a sentiment as well as * hearty laugh ia a wrong combination of eters. 
itis impossible to resist the infelicity of Mr Yellowpluss. His bamour, too, is a pretty 
serious test of the ways of the worid, and profit, as well as amusement, may be t from 
his epistles, justifying the remark of an English critic. (hat ‘ notwithstanding the bao spell- 
ing and rustarc-co’oured unmentionab.es of Mr, Yeilowpluso, be is fifly times moe of a 
gentieman than most of his masters.” 

Just Published in the same series— 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. A Collection of Historical and Personal 
Sketches. Price 50 cents. 

Contents :—Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton; Railway Novels; Louis Philippe and his 
Family; Drama of the French Revolution; Howard, the Philanthropist; Robert Sout ; 
The Amorrs of Dean Swift; Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, by Cottle; J 
Keats; Sporting in Africa; Francis Chantrey; Ancient Egypt. 

“The London Times is the Daily Epic of the World.”—Literery World, 

“* Written with ability, and possessing an interest which survives the present moment.”— 
Evening Post. 

‘The subjects of the pepers are of absorbing interest.”— Courier & Enquirer. 

Will be followed immediately by 

HUC’S JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBFT, AND CHINA, 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIF® OF MARY POWELL. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. HOLCKOFT’S MEMOIRS 

THACKERAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKs, kc, &e, = 

D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 


-_ — 





THE USES OF SUNSHINE. 
D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
THE USES OF SUNSHINE. ByS, M., author of the “Maiden Aunt,” &c. 
l2mo. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth 75 cents. 
This is an exceedingly interesting tale It is written with spirit and elegance and true 
feeling, by an accomplished and powertul pen. 
Just Published. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY of the Best Authors, Vo’. 1—Essays from the Len 
don Times. Price 50 cents, bound. 
MARGARET CECIL; Or, I Can because I Ought 
£0 cents ; Cloth 75 cents, 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR; for the Children of Village Schools. 
By the anthor of * Amy Herbert,” &c, Part |—Price 25 cents. 
PROF, LATHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE  12mo, $1,25 
PROF. SURENNE’S ABRIDGED FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 90 cts, 
PROF. ADLER’S ABRIDGED GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. $1,75. 
Nearly Ready 
HEARTS UNVEILED; Or, “I Knew You Would Like Him.” 
MADELINE. By Julia Kavanagh. 


IK. MARVEL’S WORES, 
TENTH THOUSAND (IN SIX WEEKS.) 
DREAM LIFE, A Fable of the Sessons—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo. 
é; SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or. a Book of the Heart.—By Ik. Marvel. 
12mo. Do. do.,in t vol. 8vo.. with 25 Illustrations by Darley. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 
FRESH GLEANINGS; or, a New Sheaf from the ‘old Fields of Continental Enrope.— 


By Ix. Marvel. 1 vol. I2mo, 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
THE BATTLE SUMMER. Being Transcripts from Personal Observation in Paris du- 
ring the yeur 1848.—By Ik. Marvel. 1] vol. 12mo. 
THE LORGNETTE; or, Studies of the Town.—By Ik. Marvel. 2vols.12mo, 


HEADLEYV’S NEW WORK. 
FOURTIL THOUSAND. 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, from Marengo to Waterloo. By J. T. Headley 
lvol. l2mo. Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassan-st NewYork. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 

1. PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTBLY LIBRARY—The Fourth Volome_ Compriieg 
WORLD HERE AND THERE, or Travellers’ Notes. From the “ Household 
edited by Charles Dickens, Price 25 cents. 

It. A BUCKEYE ABROAD; Or, Wanderings in Europe and inthe Orient. By Samuek 
S. Cox. With Illustrations. 12mo.cloth, $i 25. 

Ill. PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE; Or, the California and Oregan Trail. 
By Francis Parkman, Jun. Third Edition, with Lilus.rations. 12mo. cloth. 

i 1V. 1850-1851: SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. Edited by George. 

. Putnam, 

V. A JOURNEY TO ICELAND: And Travels in Sweden and Norwsy. Translated: 
from the Germen of Ida Pfeifer. By Charlotte Fenimore Cooper, 

VI. THE SHIELD: A Narrative. By Miss Cooper, author of ‘* Rural Houre,” 

VII. QUEECHY. By the author of “ The Wide. Wide World.” 

VIII. HORSE-SHONE ROBINSON. By J.P. Keonedy. Revised, Illustrated Edition 
uniform with * Swallow Barn.” - 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 410.—12} cts, 


Statesmen and the Press—Evaminer. Spectator, Times, &c. 
The Ladv in the Garden— Eliza Cook’s Journal, 
Love inthe North— Sharpe's Magazine. 
The Character ot Moses—Christian Observer. 
Footsteps of our Lord and bis Apos'les—Spectator, 
Voyage of the Rattlesnake— Atheneum 
My Novel: or Varieties in English Lite—Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
France—Morning Chronicle, Times, &e. 
With Poerry, Suort Articces, and Notices or New Books, 


{gy Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


. . . WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1845. 
PostaGr FREE.—To al! subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, di 

the ofjvve of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conticye artenk berted 
the year, as long as shall be equivaleat to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 


One vol. 


By Cousin Kate. 12mo. Paper, 





1 vol 





THE 
ords,”” 





PMD om Orme 


tne plan of sending every man’s copy to him Post,Ge FRre2; placing our distant subscrib- 
ers on the same footing vs those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such faiure changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 


enable us to make this offer ¢o Subscribers at a distance, 


Of all the Periodtca! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
aud in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains Indeed the exposi- 
tien only oF the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 

i @ portraiture of the human mind in the mtmost expend of 


and compr 
the present age. ADAMS, 
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SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 

. hundred volumes bave been added to the since 

) Fry ey oo recent caial 0; . i.cluding much of the bomen Waweose of the 

day many standard w: in various langusges. The and News Rooms are 

y su with the leading papers and attractive serials of and America, 

‘er en hle resort through the day and evening. ned 

. ‘to the privileges of the lishment may be without formality. 

Strangers 





can be introduced by Subscribers. 


REMITTANCES 
° TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 
pD*"s on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at Any Bang 
Mj 
a wee Sone Dascairties, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TrRansaTLantic Express, 
At & Co’s 16 and 186 WALL STREET. 


mM. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
Apii2. lyr. 





Packaces or Every 
Any Paat oy Evaere, by 


Bmall parcels will be received till 9 1-24. 
To ROPE. 





BARPS. 
BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octav 
ion Harps, Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
collection he has for oats, comprising every o> styleand finish. From 
experience in the first establi: ts in Earope, he is able to produce instruments 
— tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit yp te gy BL Pe eg A list of prices aad 
descri recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
the first authors, received On the arrival of the steamships. ere for any piece <p 

given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June I 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
member 5 he Medical Profession of this city the following tnecimonial of ite 
most incredulous of its efficacy. 
M. D., Professor of , &e. 
i and in many cases prescribed the ‘ine which you pre 
am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
hich should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Js Effervescent 
the a eeeometiean Weare ye A oe &e., the" Belizer 4 Lstemerty 4 
agua! concomitarts, en urn, Costiveness, ‘ Seltzer ient’ in 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are general'y ebtenions to 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeal the 
To versons Visiting or resid in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. 
offered to the public, give it a claim to genera] notice which its intrinsic merits full 
8 | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
No. 68 Warren street, N 


ames Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 26 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 ety 4 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Fe) Philadelphia. E. Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
junes 


to convince the 
T. Dexter, 


with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which ti 
sup- 

?, 

» ; 


M. © 4 
anal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staes. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


R THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public confid 
for it an aporeciati »n and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends Nothing but its inuinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferrsd on thou- 
sands of sufferers, could origina'e and maintain the reputition it enjoys, While many infe- 
remedies thrust upyn the community, bave faiied and been discarded. tms has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afliicied t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures ioo numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis afraad un the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
sti there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariabiy, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the ufflicted, from th - log-cubin of the American peasant, to tle palaces 
of European kings. Throughout this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed alinost 
every bamiet it coniains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many foreizn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
bv their most intelligent Physicians. In Grea’ Britain, France and Germany, where the 
medial sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constant use inthe Armies, Hospitals, Alins Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic 
practice, as the surest remedy their atteodipg Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 

ofthe lungs Also in milder cases. and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 
parents who have found it efficacious in cases particu arly incidental to childhood. 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his-own eye, with invariabie accuracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 

‘cits ly can be reliev on as genuine without adulteration. 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 
euperiority and worth as should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved ita+lf to be; 
and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform s'rength to afford Phy 
sicians, a new agent on which they can rely for the best resulis, and the afflicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do. 

JAMES C. AYER, 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical and Analytical Chemist Lowell, Mass. 


Aini 





in this , has won 





Ua/giste everywhere, 





R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC. tai 
Foz! f Luce.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Euro: at Foes 4 
Saturday, March 20th, 1852, at 12 o'clock, M.,from her berth at the fvot of Uanal street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

li letters and papers must pass through the Post Office 

‘or freight or passage, having unequalied accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer PACIFIC, will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail onthe 3d of April, 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


“The valuation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjunction with yeorly val- 
uations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS Or something equivalent.” | Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Managemeat of Insurance Offices.” 


‘THEH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital $200,000. 
President HuGh C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 


THe next anoual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date vefore jst May next, secure the benefit 
of participation by a full year earlier then those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
tled to share in the profits to be declared in August, 18°3. At the option of the assured, the 
share of profits alloted to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death; or its present valve in cash w.li be deducted from the next re- 
newal premium which matures after declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 
apne annual premiums will be permitted, 

ssufances may be effected in this Samenny on single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
gency of one life surviving another: for the whove term of life, or for a limited period; by 
single payment, or a limited number of payments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at ageath; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainment of that age. Endowments for children, immediate or deferred annuities, and 
generally any transuction contingent on the value or duration of life may be effected in 
this Company. 

Aimong ihe many advantages offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enumerated MODERATE RAT <S and SMALL EX+ 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPREDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, especially in relerence to lapsed policies. 

The rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carlisle Tables of mortality; these forming tne groundwork of the calculations of a large 
majority of British offices. ample margin being. however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
in this country over that which obtains in Great Britain, as well for the remote contin gency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the present risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opiniva 
of niamy cautious scientific men would be deemed sufficient is returnei when realized by 
po | of the ‘mutual system” to those of the assured trom Whom it may have been re- 

ived. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, and full information as to the prosperous position 
Company, may be had at the head otfi-e, or from any of the hous of the +H serenny _ 

By order of the Board, 
T 


HOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
38 King Street, Ham'Iton, 3d Merch, 18 51. me es 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par Up CAPITAL....00.0.000+00000+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND... ...4263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 


HIS Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (dul i 
T the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue polices ae pa y Knees 


eettic all losses, 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
— Francis Cortenet, Deputy Chairman. 
to. Barciay, Mortimer LivincsTon Josern Gar 
Roya Puevrs, | Conrap W. Fazer, : Ep. F. Rampencam, ~ 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WittuM S. Wermore, ’ 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.U 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 

DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WittiaM Nico, Chairman, 
Joseru Curistorner Ewart, Josera Horney, Deputy Chairman. 
) mn re *bank, John Hore, William Dixon 
qoores all Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold Littiedale 

hos. oat Ulidstone, John Marriot, George Grant, ; 
a oon, ras. Heywood, Lewin Mosley, 
Robert tegin. Joseph Shipiey George Holt, ’ 
erman Stolterfoht, ‘ John Owelaeen. » 

SWINTON Boutt, Secretary, 

PN eon IN LONDON: 

(LLIAM Ewart, M. i 
Gsorce Freperick Younc, hy 

Bir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hou. F. Ponsonby (William Brown. M.P, 


John t Matthew Forster M, Rosse 

Frederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon," | _ james Ml. Rosseter 

| aon Boutt, ‘ oss D. Mangles, M P 
JAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Sec; a a 


retary. 


She Albion. 


March 20 
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THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low e rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Oilice. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pepmnann of bie 
any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
t made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor =§ policy 7 ~eenacons to be lodged with the society, 8 each 
loan be e reon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not char, for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab! throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
. Tabor, 

H. Croft, 

8. Walker, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Canard, J. Trewain, H. 


R. F. Hazen, Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J, H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


T. L. Murray, 

E, 8. Symes, 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 


; gowems, 

. Thompson, 
w. Reetawes? 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. S. 


St. John, N. B. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon. J, Noad, 
Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { H. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading priate of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

I licies have been in fi for th 

The Losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
sy the pian of the Company to a return of balf the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
ies are blished throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f we. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frething- 
am. 





T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8S. Symes, 


H. Croft, 
M. C. Maher, 
J. Shaw, 
A Vigne. 


Montreal 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryvr, J. Strachan, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Halifax, N.S. 


St John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


W. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
f Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D, Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE S@CIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
* 

CAPITAL, cane cee SS, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaNn.” 

T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
o 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. , 
NEW fORK. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon, 


John J. Palmer, 
james Boorman, 
george Barclay, 
Samuel 8S. Howland, 
William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 





Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brighem, 
William Elliot. MM. Consul, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. ge, on application at 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always io the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
y so effecta Policy which will entitle them 


arties hereafter assured pag 
loan of f the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without 


Geers M. Thacher, 
lerae| Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 


at any limeto a 
note or deposit of 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Stree d 
ofthe different Loca) Boards and ncies. All communications to be ad. esol ny roe 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the worid, with a constantiy increasing saie 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scarf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair, Itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to Be used with gen- 
tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, ‘Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the F rontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bi‘es of Insects, For those encrustations 
which so frequently distigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The litle Book which accompanies each boule of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to PRozessonk BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
je roy Sg oe = perene anes : 8 pene effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
ouly reliavle preparation for the Hair and the skin now before 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the —— wn 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ous > 7 the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
il—iyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from Ne k 

eenehans ten tae w York and from London on Thursday of every week 
The fullowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscrit 

are intended hereatter to sail from New York and from London on the ioliowing Thoreaags 

throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz; 

Ships Days of paling trom 

London, 
June 17, Oct. 
July 1, Oct 
July 15, Nov, 
Juiy 29, Nov. 
Aug. 12, Dee. 
Aug. 26, Dee, 

,» Sept. ¥, Dec. $ 


« Masters, Days of Sailing from 


New York. 
Jan 6, Apl29 Aug 19 Dec 9 
‘ Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 
Southempton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 
Victoria, Champion} Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 39} 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, | Mar. 18, July 8, 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, . 25 Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able aid experienced navig- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oF tbe best pmo 


Feb. 26, 
Mar. Il, 
Mar. 25, 
April 8, 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, | 
Northumberland, Lord, 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese p kets will be r Pp nail ne eters 

,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap: 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 


FE. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEXR WILEY. §- “aM 


BARING, BRU4 ELERS, & CO, London. 








4 


ly to 


uly1 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, 
and St. Thomas on Thursday, 8th April, ters tgs pe Seas 


She has excel'ent accommodations tor passengers. 
rice of Passage to Bermuda... .ccs.sccccececes 
Do Se Gta... & 


There is @ reguiar Mai! communication between omas 
slands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, be. nadaee and oll tho Went ladies 


The MERLIN willtake freight, Apply to 
P88 ant Aube E CUNARD, 33 Broadway, 
.8.No Letters ails w received on * 
Post Office board thej\Merlin, except throng the 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 by GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerfal new 
wena «“ GLASGOW,” 
horee power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is to sail frou 
New Youk “es Glasgow, on Saturday, the jst of May next, at 12 o’ciock noon, 
— Cabin, (Sveward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Pessege Money— Syne ae’ ) Pinty-Ave do. 
steerage passen tak: 
These rates ‘pelude provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 


at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


New York, 


A 1851 33 Broadw 
Intendlag passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being fult, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent. 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpvol, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hay, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 


ee I 

-++-C. H. E. Judkizng 

soccccecceeed. Store 

.-N. Shannon oseecceee—— Lang 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reé on 


port. 

B tom Wednesday 
Cambrian.....0+-.e+e+++eBOGQlON.sssseeceeseceeeses corcccce 
Africa......ccccccscesees NOW YOrK..cocccee-ooee Wednesday 
AMETICA,...0++00000000+ BOBLON s+ seececcecessses Wednenday 
AGI. ...ccccccsccccscecee NOW YVOrK..coccccecsoes Wednesday 
Niagara,.......+0++0000+BOSLON..sesseeee-eee oeee Wednesday 
Europa,.....+-ceceseeeeeN@W YOrk...c0+seseee0. Wednesday : 
Canada......cerscessseee BOSON. .000:0eeeeeeees Wednesday April 14th 
Aflich..cccccecceceseeees NOW YOK. soeeesseeeees WEdnOsday....ee+-+.April 21st 


Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpont,— ie Cabin...+.+e0+-000-B120 
“ “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freig! t wiil be charged on arate beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 

Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFricz. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


used, Sovemn. and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods, Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


-Mar. 3d, 
«Mar. 10th 
-Mar, 17th 
Mar 24th 
- Mar. Siet 
April 7th 


1852, 


E. CUNARD, 
38 Broadway; 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. .....ccccccecsscccccccccsecccecccecescesesssO@pt, West, 
+» Capt. Nye, 
soecce ++ Capt. Luce, 
BALTIC. . ...coccccccsecccccccccccccccccocccscesccessossCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ....cccccccccececccececcnscess sossececeeees Capt, Grafion 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their E gines, to ensure siren th and speed, 
and their acconnnodations for p gers are qualied for eleg or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. 8120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state roums $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpooito New York, £30 2a, 
An experieaced surgeun wiil be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December.,......10th, 1851, 
Wednesday.... becember,.......24h, “ 
Wednesday..,.January..........-71h, 1852, 
Wednesday.... January..... ad 
Wednesdey.... February... 
Wednesday.... February... 
Weanesday....March....... 
Wednesday....March.... 
Wednesday... .. April.eccsssceeee- Th, 
Wednesday....April..cs....+seee2)8t, 
Wednesday ....May ceces-ceeeees Sib, 
Wednesday... May..ccosseeeee. 19th, 
Wednesday.... June......+-see00- 2d, 
Wednesday... JUune....se.eee0-- 16th, 
Wednesday... JUNC. ..6+, -eeeee SUib, 
Wednesday... ,.Julysccecsssoeeee-J4th, 
Wednesday....July... 28th, 
Wednesday,...-AUgust.....-.see-}Ith, 
Wednesday... AUZUSL....++00.-25th, 
Wednesday.,...September....... 8th 
Wednesday.,.. September........22d, 
Wednesday.... October..,..0+....6ih, 
Wednesday.,..October.....+...-alth, 
Wednesday... November,........5d, 
Wednesday,,..November........17tb, 
Wednesday....December.....--. Ist, 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Wednesday.... December ...... 20th, 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December .... 20th, 1851 
Saturday ...... January ...... 10th, 1852 
Saturaay.....-January......24h, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7b, “ 
Saturday ...... February.....21st, 
Saturday ......March....... Gin, 
Saturday ..... March......-.20ta 
Saturday ...... April .esesees Srd, 
Seturday ..... April....-se0-17th, 
Saturday ..... May.cccsecses 1st, 
Saturday .....-May...eeeeee. 15th, 
Sawrday......May...coccee 29th 
Saurday......Jun@.coeseeee- 12th, 
TOBY 2006 JUNC. c0eee:«. 261h, 
Saturday ......July.cesseeee, 10th, 
Saturday......July...-...0.. 24th, 
Saturday......-August....oe...7th, 
Sawrday......August........218t, 
Saturday......Sepiember,,... 41h, 
Saturday......September....18th, 
Saturday......Octover .eesee. 2d, 
Saturday......October......-16th, 
Sawrday......October........30th, 
Saturday...... November.....15th, 
Seturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday...... December...-1i'h, 
Saturday......December....25th, . 
For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpcol. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners ot these aine will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
diry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following daye— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... aturdey........ Jan. 17|Franklin.... Wednesday,,.,....February IS 
Humboldt coe Fe 14! Humboldt Marco vi 
Franklin Franklin Apri 14 
Humboldt Humboldt May 12 
Franklin Frenvklin 
Humboldt Humboldt 
Franklin Franklin 
Humboldt Humboldt 
Franklin Franklin 
Humboldt Humboldt 
Franklin 23 Franklin 
Humboldt Nov. 20)/Humboldt 
Franklin Dec. 13/Frauklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .. soeee es B120 
From Havre or Southampton to NeW York, ssssecsecceseesss f, 8 
No passage secured until paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage, apply to, 


“ 
“ 
“oe 
oe 
“ 


Rreeatareraesetr stinger ane 








ore 


March 13 
Aprii 10; 
May 

June 6 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Sept, 
Oct, 


3. 
28 
25 


seee eee 
eeee eens 
eeee eens 
sere sees 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


yas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave 
arranged for their amine from each port on the 1st, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb........+--Cropper........Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Cunstellation.se.seee-sAllD,..scceccceeresclbecvcceesdleccee coll] eeeesSbresseeetOecesee 
Yorkshire. ....0ceeeee+-SNOAPMAN. se. reece eslGreeeeee ee lGcoee Jan 1..May 1...Sept i 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......00.-Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1|.. 
Waterloo ..csceecceees HArveys..ccccrcecccsllesceseeeel besceseeell 
Montezuma....++.+0--D@ COurcy...coeeee 1Greees-+ lG.0e-e-+0016 
i « Bryer....ceeeeee-Jan. ....May 1...Sept...1 
oo Shipley... .ccocccee ellsccocsecelleceeseeell 
ooHackstaft....cccssecelGsvessoee 16s oe ooeet6 
New York... .eceees-- BYiggs..ceeeseeeFeb 1...-.June | .0e-Uct } ] 
West Point...cccccee-AlO. scccccssccrcceLLecccsscoedbeore coeell| coos s-dBeeee - eWBeecrces 
Fidelia.....cccscccsce POAbOdYy.cccsecesceelGssceces oe lGeeerreeeelb ..Apr 1,.-Aug ]...Dee 1 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are confmanded by men of character and @&« 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfon and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puse 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Ol. cccccscccescocces BID 
” “ to New York .....seeesecensess 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
STOR a iy N. Y. : 
A. TAY & ., Liverpool. 
Agents for Atoe Peskin, plemagensm, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork, 
>” GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 


cool? coccceslG.ccccee 
Feb, 1...June 1...0ct. 
eeccehG.ccce Weesecoe dD 
wee eRbsce+cordlccccvce 
Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. } 
ee eS ae 





ive: 





PACKETS FOR HAVRH. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on © 
let of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 


8ST. DENIS Vet January.....scocees ; 16th Fe 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


Foliansbee, master. $18 May... .eesereesee- § 16th June, 
let September.... .... C 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ... ses. § 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. Sis JUNC... eeeeeeeees oe 4 16th July, 
Ist October....e.see0e. (16th November, 
Ist March,....+.seee0« (16th April, 
lat July ...ccccccccese ; 16th August 
lat November, ........ (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April...eee .+eeeees (16th May, 
Willard, master. let August........ ens J roth September, 
Ist December.... «++: (J6th January. 

Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all] requisite articles for @e 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by mep of experience in the 
trade. The price of prasage is $11 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those scmally 
tmeurned. BOYD & HINCKEN. Agents, 

aus 4 161 Pearl st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 





